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Playground Publications 


Looking ahead to summer programs? Need materials. . . for play- 
ground leadership training courses . . . for volunteer leaders . . . for 
new personnel .. . for experienced personnel in search of new 
ideas? These publications are geared to your needs. Order now! 


Arts and Crafts Book List (P 42) 


Extensive listing of references classified by types of 


crafts. 
Craft Projects for Camp and Playground (P 173) 
Finger Puppets (P 112) 
Flying High—Kites and Kite Tournaments (P 65) 
Make Your Own Games (P 124) 
Make Your Own Puzzles (P 126) 
Masks—Fun to Make and Wear (P 107) 
Nature Crafts for Camp and Playground (P 177) 
Nature Prints (P 180) 
Simple Frames For Weaving (P 178).. 


Simple Puppetry (P 96) 
Directions for making and leadership techniques. 


Nature Games for Various Situations (P 187) 
Informal Dramatics; Playground Series: No. 2 (P 100) 


Inexpensive Costumes for Plays, Festivals and Pageants 
(P 203) 
A detailed discussion of inexpensive costumes—how to 
make them, materials to use, how to costume a play, etc. 


Joseph Lee Memorial Pageant (P 58) 


Pageants and Programs for School, Church and 
Playground (P 206) 


Active Games for the Live Wires (P 98) 


88 Successful Play Activities.......... i 
Rules for many special events, inc 
doll shows, pushmobile contests, marble tournaments 


and many others. 


PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 


For the Storyteller 
How to select stories and tell them effectively; bibli- 
ography. 

I  N siainsccicncicisstetsedctonintaiisnanicntninnaneisnsicbesine 


He-man activities! Active and quiet games, stunts, con- 
tests and other fun-filled ideas. 


A Playground Fair (P 138) 
A playground show featuring music, dancing and nov- 
elty acts. 

Singing Games (P 21) 

Well-known and not-so-well-known singing games for 
the five-to-seven age group. 

Suggestions for an Amateur Circus (P 130) 


Treasure Hunts (MP 212) 
Excitement, adventure and loads of fun in these hints 
for hunts. 


Action Songs (P 89) a 
Songs which provide fun and exercise for large groups 
where space is limited. 


Annotated Bibliography for Music Leaders in Camp, Play- 
ground, Recreation Center (MP 303) 

Community and Assembly Singing 
A 64-page guide for those conducting community sing- 
ing. 

The Playground Leader—His Place in the Program (P 103).... 


A discussion of the importance of leadership and ways 
of developing the qualities of good leadership. 


Some Leadership “Do's” (MP 389) ro 
Personnel qualifications, preparation for recreation lead- 
ership and leadership techniques. 


Youth Out of Doors (P 216) 
Suggestions for various kinds of outings, sports and out- 
door social activities and service projects. 














Twelve bulletins on playground activities and programs, available 
as a set in April. (Price to NRA members—$2.00.) 


Recreation Special Playground Issues 


April 1952 
April 1953 


April 1955 (Available March 25. Copies may be ordered now.) .50 
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Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher the com 
plete guide fully ‘ilus 
trated by the nation’s 
champions for coach 
es, physical education 
and recreation in 
Structors and players 
Yours free with the 
coupon below 


Your supply of 
Harvard Tourn 
ament Chart 
Merely forward 
the coupon be 
low today 


Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Please forward FREE copy of: 
COMarvard Table Tennis Teacher 
(Harvard Tournament Charts to 
NAME 
SCHOOL OR 
ITED scssducepcreinctsnnernsvenisoameann 


EE Oy nino <atinnspnsvosissponcteeuiieiaiaiiee | 
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Prongers 


= THE FIRST AND 
‘STILL THE LEADER 
IN PERIOD COSTU”ES 
FOR THE AMERICAN 
THEATER SINCE 1852 
TO RENT FOR: 
PLAYS 
OPERAS 
PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS 
OPERETTAS Jewelry, 
TELEVISION » Masks 
MOTION PICTURES 
aoe Authorities 


on 
Period 


Costumes, 


Armor, 


Special Service to 
Little ond Community 


Theaters, Schools 


J ond Colleges 


Van Horn & Son, Inc. 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMERS 
811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Rollin W. Van Horn Gerhard Weidler 


President Executive Vice-President 


Wigs, Make-up, 


























Shuffleboard 


Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 


Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 
Write today for colorful folder, “Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 
205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


‘ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE-- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 

Write Now to the Leader in Rink 

Skates on How to Start 


The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4490 West Lake Street—Chicago 24, Illinois 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 97 
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Recreation Association is open to all non- 
profit private and public organizations 
whose function is wholly or primarily the 
provision or promotion of recreation serv- 
ices or which include recreation as an im- 
portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in the work of the asso- 
ciation would in the opinion of the asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors, further the 
ends of the national recreation movement. 


National Recreation Association is open to 
all individuals who are actively engaged 
on a full-time or part-time employed basis 
or as volunteers in a nonprofit private or 
public recreation organization and whose 
cooperation in the work of the association 
would, in the opinion of the association's 
Board of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 


to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup- 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association. 





The National Recreation Association is a nation- 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the association’s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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THE DRUMS OF SPRING—In the month of 
March, attics and closets give up their store of tops. 
jump ropes, skates, marbles, bicycles; and once more 
spring sunshine resounds with the renewed exuber- 
ance of children’s laughter. Photograph courtesy of 
Greenwich House and Three Lions, Inc., New York 
City. 
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In April, the annual Playground Issue of Recrea- 
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[’ GADGETS SET US FREE 


Dorothy Thompson 


The world has a false picture of 
America. Foreigners see us — and in 
this they are correct—as the most high- 
ly developed and advanced technologi- 
cal society. We are a country of mass 
production, achieved by the greatest di- 
vision of labor, in which each worker 
is confined to a single process. Num- 
erous European writers depict every 
American as a cog or an expert, as a 
mechanical man. The individual, they 
ruminate, is absorbed in the work pro- 
cess. 

The perfection of technology, they 
therefore argue, leads to a centralized 
collectivist society since it is impossible 
to “put the clock back” to a. simpler, 
more individualistic age. I should like 
to offer a counterthesis: that in America 
technology is leading, and will increas- 
ingly lead to more decentralization, 
greater self-sufficiency of the family 
unit, and that the future promises to be 
basically and spiritually more like the 
world of our grandparents, that the 
American is rapidly recovering his ama- 
teur status in life as a whole, and that 
the very gadgets that European intel- 
lectuals despise are encouraging the res- 
toration of a more whole person, who 
puts to use manifold gifts and ingenui- 
ties. 

When Emerson wrote, a twelve-hour 
day and six-day week were usual. Man 
was absorbed in his subdivided function 


during all his waking hours. Today 
technology enables him to produce and 
earn several times as much in half the 


time. 

What do Americans do with the time 
that technological development has 
handed back to them? 


Reprinted and condensed by special permis- 
sion of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright 
1953. The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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In the conventional picture they sit 
at television sets, go to movies, play 
canasta, and that is about all. In reali- 
ty, although they do all these things, 
they also paint pictures, make inven- 
tions, decorate and even partially build 
their own houses, landscape gardens, 
make their own clothes. The scholar 
prides himself as a cook; the garment 
worker attends art classes; the physi- 
cian fiddles in an amateur orchestra; 
the advertising executive makes the 
furniture for his children’s playroom. 
Technology has not only given him time 
to do so, but every day in the week it is 
furnishing him with new tools to help 
him work for himself. 

Half of all the gadget patents issued 
in this country go to basement and gar- 
age “inventors” whose paid work is un- 
related to invention or even to science. 
The American genius has never been 
confined within scientific laboratories. 

If Sunday painters rarely produce 
distinguished works of art, some occa- 
sionally do — in America as well as 
in France. They don’t paint, however, 
for money or for fame, but as an out- 
let for creative energy. Sometimes they 
are discovered by critics, dealers or mu- 
seum directors, as Grandma Moses was 
discovered, to charm two continents. 
The President of the United States loves 
to cook, and is, by all accounts, very 
expert at it. And I know businessmen, 
writers, artists, journalists and univer- 
sity presidents who would rather dis- 
cuss the Gourmet Cookbook than their 
own professions. 

The professional cook, as a household 
domestic, has all but vanished, but 
American cookery has not thereby de- 
clined. Women who “never boiled an 
egg.” and “career” women at that, whip 
up four-course meals with professional 
attention to balance and taste in the 
menu. 


The American home has again be- 
come a great work center for self-im- 
pelled persons, working for their own 
pleasure and profit. 

Check on the sales of the mail-order 
houses, who advertise pages of power- 
driven tools for carpentry. Last year, 
from such houses and other firms, 
$100,000,000 worth of such tools were 
sold to homeowners who are not car- 
penters and who spent upwards of three 
billion dollars for materials to be self- 
fabricated. 

No country produces by virtue of di- 
vision of labor as comely well-cut cloth- 
ing as cheaply as does America, But 
in no other country is there as much 
home dressmaking! The Singer Sewing 
Machine Company recently reported 
that today 30,000,000 American women 
make some, at least, of their own and 
their children’s clothes. Last year home 
dressmakers bought over half a billion 
dollars’ worth of yard goods, $51,000,- 
000 worth of notions and novelties, and 
kept 32,000,000 sewing machines hum- 
ming. In 1950, the last year for which 
figures are available, they bought 200,- 
000,000 dress patterns, more than there 
are people in the United States! 

“Do it yourself!” Last year paint 
firms sold a billion and a half dollars 
worth of their products; sixty-five per 
cent of this was put on walls by house- 
wives or their husbands—at a fifth of 
the cost of hiring someone to do it. Did 
they do a good job? Certainly. The 
new paints with a liquid-rubber base, 
together with rollers and new-type 
brushes, are almost foolproof for the 
applier. 

Check on the sales of work clothes. 
Last year clothing manufacturers pro- 
duced 173,000,000 work pants, overalls 
and work shirts. Who wears them? The 
executive, the diplomat, the editor, the 
salesman. Doing what? Among other 
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things, trimming hedges, potting and 
setting out seedlings and pruning 
shrubs in eighteen and a half million 
gardenerless home gardens — and with 
ingenious tools designed by technology 
for amateurs. 

The farmer used to sell his fatted 
calves, his buck lambs, his broilers and 
his fowl on the wholesale markets and 
then find himself unable to afford to 
buy meat back at retail. Today the 
farmer takes out enough to feed his fam- 
ily for a whole season, and puts it into 
his freezer or rented locker. Farm fam- 
ilies are eating today better than they 
ever did, at less cost because of a sim- 
ple invention—the freezer. 

Thus, the net effect of the division of 
labor and the enormous efficiency re- 
sulting from it is to return man to him- 
self and to his home, and increase, not 
diminish, his self-sufficiency and range 


of activities. 

The American refuses, now as always, 
to be confined to one job, one process. 
Actually, I think our greatest satisfac- 
tions are derived from the things that 
we are not “supposed” to do. Praise me 
for an article that I have written and | 
shall be pleased, because I have never 
written one that wholly satisfied my- 
self. But,admire the dainty blanket 
covers on my guest-room beds; say you 
never ate a better Bavarian cream; 
praise the flowers that grew from seed 
to seedlings to great clumps from win- 
dow sill to garden; ask me for my recipe 
for puff paste—that will make me blush 
with pleasure. That will make me real- 
ize that I am not a “writer,” but a wom- 
an who writes, writes for pleasure, 
writes for a living, but is not a writing 
machine. I laugh at my husband, who, 
when a critic admires a painting he has 
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made, is likely to add, “But I made the 
frame,” the painting being the profes- 
sional thing that he knows he knows 
how to do, the frame being the hobby 
executed by an amateur craftsman. 
Recreation is nothing but a change of 
work—an occupation for the hands by 
those who live by their brains, or for 
the brains by those who live by their 
hands, and we shall yet, I am sure, cre- 
ate that whole society of whole men 
which Emerson envisioned. And if we 
accomplish this, at least in large meas- 
ure, even communism will one day stop 
in its tracks and take another look 
around. Man was not meant to live in 
an anthill, even with the best plumbing. 





Recreation and the Ultimates 


In St. Louis, last fall, the National Recreation Congress 
dealt with ultimates—character, spirit, freedom, and the 


creative life, citizenship, victory, democracy, brotherhood 

—as they are related to recreation. And the relationship 
was crystal clear. All that we hold dear in our better mo- 
ments was marshaled before us by leaders qualified to speak 
with assurance. Whatever roads lie ahead for the recreation 
movement there was a vantage point! From it we all saw 
the future beckoning. To it we all can turn when reassurance 


is needed. 

And in the turning there will again rise before us, like 
flashing challenges, the personal statement of Gaylord Don- 
nelley, one of America’s ablest young business statesmen, 
as to recreation’s part in personal, business, and community 
life; the simple expression of faith of Soichi Saito, one of 
\sia’s spiritual leaders and a representative of a former 
enemy nation, as to the reconciling and unifying influence 
of recreation between nations; the unforgettable analysis 
of C. D. Jackson, who, because of a remarkable experience 
and awareness of what moves people and nations in war and 
peace, clearly listed recreation as a basic component of the 
conviction necessary to victory in the present world strug- 
gle; to the overwhelming impact of the message of Dr. James 
W. Clarke, whose rare eloquence literally lifted the entire 
Congress to a plane of builders of the cathedral and hand- 
maidens of God. 

The pages in those proceedings will recall for you many 
other messages and many other aspects of the Congress. We 
commend them to you for reading and rereading. The work- 
shops, the discussion groups, the demonstrations were of 
a high order. The committee meetings, the ideas, the tech- 
niques, the professional problems—on all of these progress 
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was made and great appreciation has been expressed. 

It is always satisfying when the housekeeping chores of 
administrative leadership meet with favor, and we gladly 
pay tribute to the contribution of hundreds of persons who 
shared in the conduct of the Congress. But the thing of 
which we can be proud—the thing that gives meaning to the 
dedication that has gone into the building of the recreation 
movement—is that the ultimates were recognized, dealt with, 
and appreciated at the St. Louis Congress. 

May those of you who were at St. Louis continue to find 
satisfaction from recalling, with the help of those pages, the 
spirit of that week. For all, this book is full of information 
on the giant strides of the recreation movement and the basic 
beliefs which have sparked progress. 

The above is essentially the foreword for the Proceedings 
of the 37th National Recreation Congress. We penned it to 
introduce the written record of what transpired in St. Louis, 
to focus our minds on the eternal values to which the Con- 
gress contributed. But in a very real sense the ultimates so 
unerringly sketched for us there were not for St. Louis alone, 
and that is why we refer to them again at this time. 

In great cities teeming with millions of people hungry for 
life, in drab small towns, in lonely rural areas—here, and 
in the undeveloped lands of the earth; in churches, schools, 
hospitals, homes and industries; in parks, playgrounds and 
community centers, wherever gifted workers are guiding 
people to a richer, more meaningful life through recreation 
—there the ultimates are being experienced. 

As we start our labors in 1955 we can lift our heads as 
high as our hearts. For recreation leaders and all who sup- 
port them are dealing with ultimates.—T. E. Rivers, Sec- 
retary of the National Recreation Congress. 
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| writer of this article; 


Intangible Values 
Sirs: 
This is to congratulate you on the 


| article by Sigurd F, Olson in the Janu- 


ary number of REcREATION. This article 


| to me is an interpretation of what nature 


and wholesome living can mean to real 


| people and could mean to more people 


if we had more models to successfully 
point the way. I would like to meet the 
he would make a 
grand companion. 

Give us more articles interpretative 


| of our objectives written in such an in- 
| spiring manner. 
| front cover of that magazine is going to 
| need a place where such ideas prevail 
| when she grows up. 


The little tot on the 


Grant D. Brannon, 818 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


“If You Have a Good Ear...” 
Sirs: 

An article in your January issue en- 
titled, “Music Comes to Main Street,” 
by H. W. Heinsheimer, pleased me be- 


| yond words. The comment described by 
| Mr. Heinsheimer about a young com- 


poser and music teacher, Morton S. Cit- 


| ron, who has a studio in Carnegie Hall, 


reminds me of an old Chinese saying, 
“A tutor who knows to suggest instead 
of pouring the instruction into the ears 
of his pupil is the best teacher of all.” 

When I first came to see Mr. Citron, 
my inferiority complex was deepened to 
the core and the thought that I had that 
no one would be able to change my mo- 
notonous style of piano playing was in- 





glorious. But it was Mr. Citron who 
convinced and said to me one day, “If 
you have a good ear for music and the 
will to do it, there is nothing impos- 
sible.” I followed his sound advice and 
method, and at the same time I listened 
very carefully to his many ways of 
euphonizing a melody. Today, after 
studying with him for less than two 
months, my technique of syncopating 
any melody has beautified to a real 
sense of music. 

STERLING CHEN, Director, Mutra 

Inc., Exporters — Importers, New 


York, New York. 


Note to Mr. Orcutt 
Sir: 

Just read your letter to the editor in 
RECREATION magazine in December. 
Permit me to congratulate you for the 
very clear presentation of facts as they 
actually exist. We in Pennsylvania 
agree wholeheartedly with you. 

Ort WuENSCHEL, President, Penn- 
sylvania Recreation Society, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


A Master Social Calendar 
Sirs: 


Your very excellent article, “Taking 
Stock” in your January issue, was a 
grand job on a recreation inventory. In 
fact, your “Idea of the Month” is a gem. 

Five years ago the Eastchester Rec- 
reation Commission put a Town Master 
Social Calendar into business. Every 
organization in the town was asked to 
appoint a social recreation chairman 








FOR CATALOG WRITE: >>> 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
2945 East 12th Street 
les Angeles 11, Calif. 
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and forward the name to the Commis- 
sion. At the same time, the organiza- 
tion was asked to forward their social 
calendar of the year also. All activities 
were compiled on a master calendar. 
Whenever any organization wanted to 
run an additional social activity they 
would call the recreation office for 
clearance. 

The local newspaper features our cal- 
endar in a prominent part of the paper. 

The calendar works two ways. We 
have a list of people to whom we send 
it—and it is read at all meetings in 
town. Organizations in the town are no 
longer bucking each other with their 
social affairs. 

At each meeting in town you will 
often hear, “Call the Eastchester recre- 
ation office for clearance.” A very profit- 
able bit of public relations at no cost. 

Vincent D. BEt.Lew, Director, East- 
chester Recreation Commission, 


Tuckahoe, New York. 


From Sweden 
Sirs: 

My experiences from the very nice 
round-trip [in the United States] in 
1948 have been most helpful for my job. 
As a few examples, shuffleboard, box- 
hockey and bingo have been introduced 
here and have become very popular. 
Jacks are still planned. They are not 
made here and I have given samples to 
at least four firms without success as 
yet; but I am still trying and hope for 
a solution. 

RECREATION magazine is indeed ex- 
tremely good and the practical hints on 
different subjects we have made use of 
many, many times. Just now, we have 
in-service training in table games both 
old, as Mah Jong and Backgammon, and 
new. So, of course, Kalah and Go from 
the October RECREATION will be taught. 
By the way, in-service training was the 
first thing I started on my return. 

I was very glad to receive the National 
Recreation Association report on Inter- 
national Recreation Services sent to me 


last spring by Mr. Rivers. The Swedish 
playground movement is still develop- 
ing as I hope it will always be. I am just 
on my way to Gothenburg to study the 
result of a Scandinavian playground 
competition and to discuss the starting 
of a Swedish playground association 
with a first conference in 1955. The next 
step will be a Scandinavian association 
and later on perhaps a European one. 

There is a great interest in supervised 
playgrounds in many countries in 
Europe, but so far there is not very 
much done except in Denmark, Finland, 
Holland and Sweden. England is just 
starting but the interested persons have 
a great job in convincing people of the 
importance of trained leaders. Infor- 
mation about other countries I have 
obtained from visitors who have come 
to Stockholm both through the U.N. and 
privately and for an International Con- 
ference on Open Air Education in 
Zurich last year. 

Last June the U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance Office in Geneva sent me to Finland 
for ten days to lecture about play- 
grounds. Helsinki already has quite a 
good program and in the other big cit- 
ies people are very interested. It is so 
interesting to see how similar the prob- 
lems are and how differently they can 
be solved according to customs and na- 
tional distinctions. On this trip our new 
filmstrip was most useful. 

A very strong wish of mine is to get 
the opportunity to make another visit to 
the United States and, preferably, to a 
national recreation congress. Just now 
I cannot see any possibility of this, but 
I do hope to find some way to realize it 
sometime. 

Stina WreETLIND-Larsson, Superin- 
tendent of Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion, Stockholm. 


e Mrs. Wretlind-Larsson will be remem- 
bered by many in the recreation field 
for her visits to recreation departments 
throughout the country in 1948.—Ed. 
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100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


For Outdoor and 
Indoor Use 


Here at Last is the Heavy-Duty 
Aluminum Tennis Table Featuring 
Durability and Economy. Sturdily 
Constructed to Withstand Extreme 
Abuse From Play and Weather. 
Built to Last a Life-Time. 


¢ Regulation Bounce and 
Construction. 

* Attractively Finished with 
Permanent Green Anodized 
Non-Glare Surface. 

* Secured Solid Steel Center 
Net. 

* No Sharp Corners or Edges. 

¢ No Maintenance or Replace- 
ment Problems. 

* Many Times More Economi- 
cal Than Wooden Tables. 

A tremendous success in 
Colleges, Schools, etc. 
Specifically Designed and Constructed 
For Heavy-Duty Use in: 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation 
Centers, Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, 
Camps, Ocean-going Vessels, etc. 


ALL-METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 
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@ You'll enjoy reading this new Daisy 
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nts, children all benefit from the 

RA Junior 15-Foot spring-t ype air rifle 

marksmanship program. Send for your 
free copy. 
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DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 5335, Plymouth, Michigan 
Please send Free 12-page Brochure. 
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> SALARIES FOR- RECREATION WORKERS 
continued to climb in 1954, according 
to a report of the Recreation Personnel 
Service of the National Recreation As- 
sociation. The median salary for rec- 
reation executives placed by the service 
was $5000—an increase of $500 over 
1953. A total of 731 positions, 480 with 
tax-supported agencies, was handled 
during the year, in addition to which 
ninety-four placements were made for 
the military as a part of the Associa- 
tion’s defense-related services. Well 
over one-half of men registered for ex- 
ecutive positions required a salary of 
$5,000 to $5,500; among women reg- 
istered, salaries of from $4,000 to 
$5,000 were desired. 

Highlights of a comprehensive report 
on salaries for community recreation 
workers are appearing in the March 
issue of the NRA Associate Membership 
Letter. 


) FREE COPIES ARE AVAILABLE of the 
1954 annual report of the Michigan In- 
ter-Agency Council for Recreation. Ad- 
dress the council at: Stevens T. Mason 
Building, Lansing 26, Michigan. 


> Apvance Notice: A NEW POSTER for 
use in announcing summer program, 
promoting bond issues or special levies, 
publicizing program activities will be 
available about the first of May—to rec- 
reation departments affiliated with the 
National Recreation Association. They 
will be based on cover design of the 
Association’s annual report for 1954, in 
two colors, and will be 19%4- by 11%¢- 
inches — standard size for cards in 
street cars and buses. They can also be 
used for TV spots. Charges: ten to 
twenty-four — twenty cents each; twen- 
ty-five to forty-nine — eighteen cents 
each; fifty to one hundred — fifteen 
cents each. Special quotes on larger 
quantities. Watch for picture of the 
poster and further details in next issue 
of RECREATION. 


>» A RESEARCH STUDY to determine the 
value of recreation for chronically ill 
and aged patients has been jaunched in 
a New Jersey hospital under the direc- 
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“Things You Should Kuow . . 


tion of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and New York University. Psycho- 
logical and medical tests will be used 
. . - general habits and attitudes of the 
patients will be observed. 


> THe Younc Aputt Councit oF the 
National Social Welfare Assembly in- 
vites cooperation in the United States 
Assembly of Youth, to be held at Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio, September 
8 to 13, 1955. The theme for this year 
will be “Freedom in the Balance.” The 
purpose of the Assembly is to gather 
together young Americans in the eight- 
een to thirty age group, and staff mem- 
bers of national organizations, for dis- 
cussion of some of the most pressing 
issues facing citizens today. Partici- 
pants will act as individuals and not as 
organizational representatives. For fur- 
ther information write to: Young Adult 
Council, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. 


>» WatcH FoR the new group accident 
insurance plan which will be available 
this spring to baseball and softball 
teams in the recreation programs of af- 
filiate members of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. Details will soon be 
available. This has been specially de- 
veloped for the association as the best 
possible type of insurance providing 
maximum benefits at minimu:n cost for 
teams in all age brackets. 


>» NationaL Sports Festiva will be 
observed this year during the month of 
May. Local communities are encour- 
aged to initiate special programs to call 
attention to the values of sports and 
recreation in American life. The NRA 
is one of the national organizations 
sponsoring the festival. 


>» ARE YOU PLANNING for National Mu- 
sic Week which will be observed May 1 
to 8? Send to National Music Week 
Committee, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, New York, for brochure sug- 
gesting possible program activities. 


» A NEW PUBLICATION is Playground 
Leaders—T heir Selection and Training 
by Ray T. Forsberg for the Committee 
on In-Service Training of NRA’s Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruit- 
ment, Training and Placement of Rec- 
reation Personnel. Publication date of 
the new manual is March 1 .. . price 
eighty-five cents. 


>» We HAVE BEEN SWAMPED with re- 
quests for the bound volumes of Rec- 
REATION magazine— its early years. Un- 
fortunately we have been unable to fill 
all of these because our supply was lim- 
ited. Now it is completely exhausted. 


> AMERICA IS DEVELOPING a population 
that will go to school all its life, accord- 
ing to an editorial note in the January 
1955 McCall's. It states that in ten years 
grown-up students will out-number 
those in grades one to twelve. Right 
now thirty million people — men and 
women in equal numbers—are taking 
courses of one kind or another. Cali- 
fornia leads the field with almost one 
million enrolled—all free. New York 
ranks next. About half take “brain” 
courses, half crafts. People are “learn- 
ing to be block leaders or aviators, to 
hunt for deep sea pearls, to get along 
with their spouses . . . some of them 
even taking courses in radio listening!” 





or women; age 24-40; demonstrated pro: 
including ceramics, graphic arts, lea 





Professional Opportunities with Army Special Services 


in Alaska, Evrope, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or the United States. 

Asst. Club Directors and Program Directors. Basic requirements: single female; age 

26-40; degree with major in recreation or related field; two or more years successful 

experience in recreation leadership. Salary $3795.00 per annum. 

Club Directors. Basic requirements: single female; age 30-45; degree and 3 or more 

years experience, one of which must have been in an Army or Air Force Service Club; 

administrative and supervisory ability. Salary $4,205.00 per annum. 

Crafts Director. Basic requirements: ae with major in Arts and Crafts; single men 
ciency in directing a comprehensive program 

ercraft, metalwork, model building, photography, 


woodwork. Salary $3410 to $5060, based on experience. 
U. S. citizenship and excellent physical and mental health required for all positions. 
For information write: 
SPECIAL SERVICES RECRUITMENT SECTION 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Old Post Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
McGraw-Hill TWO IDEA BOOK 


Series in 
Health, > + Song aes 
Lp, ; Now your classes can easily enjoy this fascinating 


ee ° 
F hy sical Education, ~a craft with The Copper Shop's low-cost supplies. 
and Recreation | Ee Complete enameling kit with pyrex topped, visible 

‘ firing unit only $14.95. Contains everything needed 








for dramatic demonstrations or class projects. FREE 
idea-Book gives step-by-step instructions for pro- 


A distinctive text emphasizing 4 fessional results . . . lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative copper items for your own use or resale. 


leadership skills in social recreation . . . ae 
P » All items ready for firing. No Metal Working 
, Required. Included are: 


RECREATION LEADER’S na.” 
HANDBOOK Wy PENDANTS. 


By EARRINGS 
. ~ ~ COMPACTS 
RICHARD KRAUS | a ) CIGARETTE CASES 
Teachers College, Columbia University ) PILL BOXES 
4 g ASH TRAYS 
$4.75 af TIE BARS 
CUFF LINKS 


This outstanding work provides a practical, down-to-earth ; FINDINGS 
KILNS TOOLS SUPPLIES 


discussion of social leadership objectives and techniques 
applied to the recreation needs of various types of groups : ee ty ee ee Le ee 
of all sizes and all ages. Our new 1955 Idea-Book lists scores of items never before 
It covers the background of social recreation in this coun- offered. Send for your copy today! 
try, the role of recreation in everyday life, leadership ob- 
jectives and techniques in working with recreation groups, 
and wide variety of time-tested, accepted materials: 
active and inactive games and mixers 
social dance icebreakers community singing materials 
folk and square dances informal dramatic activities 

















312 pages 














Caution against harmful games and stunts; recent recrea- 
tional dance history; and some original dramatic activities 
are also considered. Lists of periodicals, record albums, 
and other useful materials in the field are included. There 


is an extensive treatment of program planning to meet the FOR SAFETY 


needs of different types of groups. 


The first complete book on the subject . . . FOR SANITATION 
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INDUSTRIAL RECREATION get Manual SK-4 

A Guide to Its Organization and Administration 
By 

JACKSON M. ANDERSON THE AUTHORITY ON SWIMMING POOL 


4 i a iation for Health, Physical Education, 
montenn Anette ee | DESIGN and OPERATION 


I 
N PRESS Every year sees new and hi 











It is intended as a practical guide to industrial recreation 
of the bather is the first consid 


directors in administering employee recreation programs 
and also for those studying the organization and adminis- 
tration of such a program. It is, in addition, an analysis of 
the employee recreation program with relation to the vari- 
ous social problems faced by modern industry and to the 
total community recreation program. Specific recommen- 
dations—principles, methods, and techniques— on plan- 
ning and initiating a program are thoroughly discussed. 
Program activities, program leadership, financing the pro- 
gram, facilities and equipment, publicity and public rela- 
tions, ete., are soundly treated in this practical and compre- 
hensive report on industrial recreation. In addition, there 
is a thorough discussion of the history of employee recrea- 
tion and its benefits to industrial relations. 


Send for copies on approval 
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eration of those who plan and 
operate swimming goers, | ves 
can save yourself time, 

and money by p contig with 
Josam on these 

Manual SK-4 vm a wealth of 
valuable up-to-date information 
at your disposal on popular 
types of pools. 


Send Coupon Today! 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Michigan City, Indiana . Dept. R 
Please send Manual SK-4 
mo } 
Address. 





330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. City............ 
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Editorially Speaking 








on page 112. 





“THERE IS A HOBBY FOR EVERYBODY” 
April is Hobby Month 
Prepare for it Now 


Many recreation departments and industries across the country hold an 
annual hobby show. Some open it to certain age classifications or groups: 
some make it a city-wide or company-wide affair. If you have missed the 
boat so far, try one this year. See article, “Include Hobbies and Hobby 
Shows in Your Program,” page 130;.also “Hobbies Develop the Executive,” 








Hobby Slogans 


The following are suggested by 
George Sargisson, executive director. 
Recreation Promotion and Service, Inc.., 
Wilmington, Delaware: 

You can do it too, get a hobby! Get 
a hobby — it’s later than you think! 
People stay where people play—get a 
hobby! Have fun, be fun, make fun 
get a hobby! Be hobby-wise and scru- 
tinize! There’s a hobby in your future! 
Show what you know at the hobby 
Our hobby is what’s 
yours? The place to go—the Hobby 
Show! What’s your hobby? Let’s 
share it! All for fun, fun for all—Share 
your hobby. Hobby hours are happy 


show! fun 


hours! Lobby for your hobby! 


Selecting a Hobby 


The number of hobbies to choose 
from seems endless, yet it is possible to 
find printed materials on almost every 
subject. Many government agencies 
stand ready to help the hobbyist. For 
instance, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of Interior, offers Fish- 
ery Leaflet 315, Aquarium Construction 
in the Home Workshop: Fishery Leaflet 
43, Care of Aquarium Fishes: and Fish- 
ery Leaflet 165, Some Aquarium Fishes. 
The Rural Electrification 


tion, Department of Agriculture, tells 


Administra- 


how-to-do in an eight-page pamphlet, 
Leaflet Number 317, Electric Lamps 
That You Can Make or 
Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 


Modernize. 


ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for a list of other 
government hobby publications. 
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Hobbies may bring in a small income 
now and then; although, of course, if 
pursued only for monetary reasons, the 
activity ceases to be a hobby at all. This 
is an important distinction which should 
be watched. It is better to make things 
for fun, and then, if you happen to sell 
one or two, the personal satisfaction and 
enjoyment a hobby offers will still be 


there. 


Hobbyist, Test Yourself 


Here’s a test to determine if your hob- 
by is a good one. Gordon Hendrickson 
of the University of Cincinnati faculty 
says a good hobby has eight character- 
izations. It should involve a tangible 
product that can be admired by others, 
should fit the hobbyist’s age and cir- 
cumstances, and should have a group of 
devotees in whom can be found social 
contacts, recognition, and acceptance. 

Also, the hobby should be difficult 
enough to challenge the skill but not too 
difficult to prevent some success; it 
should further arid not interfere with 
family life; it should not interfere with 
one’s vocation; it should be the hobby- 
ist’s servant and not master; and it 
should have possibilities for growth and 
continued interests throughout the 
years. — New York Post, January 21, 
1953. 


Hobby School 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Seattle, Washington, is conduct- 
ing a successful hobby school which 
averages 2,500 class enrollments annu- 
ally for the fall, winter, and spring quar- 


ter. There, young husbands and wives 
have gained mutual leisure-time inter- 
ests which will last throughout life, and 
family enrollment has been promoted. 
Interesting among the many subjects 
are courses such as: The Art of Travel- 
ing: Ballroom Dancing for Teen-Agers; 
Flower Arrangement; Foldboating 
(Kayaks) ; Fly Fishing and Fly Tying; 
Horseback Riding; The Art of Letter 
Writing; Photo Tinting; Pleasure 
Trips in Poetry; Oldtime Dancing; and, 
of course, crafts, painting, photography 
and sports are included. 


Pursuit of Leisure 


You and I are now on the greatest 
“fun” buying spree of our entire his- 
tory. 

This year alone we’re spending close 
to thirty-one billion dollars on leisure 
activities alone—on amusements rang- 
ing from hunting, fishing and golf to 
pleasure reading, music and photogra- 
phy. 

This represents a thumping twelve 
per cent of our total income after taxes; 
it’s twice as much as we spend on new 
cars or household goods; it’s a record 
high sum, of course. 

It’s a trend on which we can place no 
limit for the simple reason that it has 
no limit and every force behind it is 
gaining power. 

To the “inalienable rights” of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
our generation has added the “pursuit 
And it is typical of us that 
we are pursuing leisure with boundless 
energy.—Sylvia F. Porter, in her col- 
umn, “Labor and Business,” New York 
Post, December 9, 1954. 


of leisure.” 








The Congress Goes “Je Denuer 


T. E. Rivers 


If you’ve never been to Denver, it is probably a city you've 
always wanted to visit. If you have ever been there, you 
no doubt have been wanting to return. Denver’s clear air 
and invigorating climate, a mile above sea level; Denver's 
spectacular setting, with the Rockies as its western horizon; 
Denver's people, friendly and informal; Denver’s spirit— 
all of these and more make Denver an inviting city. We are 
glad to be going to Denver this year for the 37th National 
Recreation Congress, September 27 to October 1. 

Denver and nearby Colorado Springs and the whole Colo- 
rado Recreation Society are enthusiastic about entertaining 
us; and they long ago began making plans for the occasion. 
The national parks, so near to Denver, are tempting. Every- 
body will, for instance, want to see the hugh outdoor theatre 
in the Park of the Red Rocks, where rock formations pro- 
vide natural acoustics, which seats 8,000 persons. J. Ear! 
(Curley) Schlupp’s article in this issue of RECREATION (see 
page 108) will interest many. Others will want to see and 
do some real mountain square dancing. There are more 
than 12,000 square dancers in Denver—as if they were ever 
still enough to be counted. 

Denver potentialities for the Congress are high. We hope, 
therefore, that as the Congress program develops you will 
find you can’t possibly stay away from Denver in September. 
Just to play safe hadn’t you better begin planning to attend 
right now? Better to plan early than too late. 


Congress a Cooperative Venture 


Committees will help again this year in the planning of 
many Congress meetings. Suggestions from planning com- 
mittees and from individuals are always heavily relied upon. 
Membership of several committees is already complete and 
is listed below: other committees will be listed in REcREA- 
TION as their memberships become complete. 


National Advisory Committee 


Stewart G. Case, recreation specialist, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado; Garrett G. Eppley, chairman, Department of Recrea- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; Mrs. Ever- 
ett M. Findlay, Long Beach Recreation Commission, Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Long Beach, California; Willard N. 
Greim, director of health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado; Thomas 
W. Lantz, superintendent of recreation, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Andrew G. Ley, director, Hamilton Recreation Coun- 
cil, Hamilton, Ontario; Jesse A. Reynolds, director, Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Parks, Richmond, Virginia; Donald 
F. Sinn, director of recreation, Concord, New Hampshire; 





Mr. Rivers is the assistant executive of the NRA and the 
secretary of the National Recreation Congress. 
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Set your sights high this year! This is LaPlata Peak, 14,340 
feet above sea level, in central Colorado. Majestic beauty 
of this country defies words. Fine roads lead to all mountain 
areas and the national parks and across the Continental Divide. 


Beverly S. Sheffield, director of recreation, Austin, Texas: 
Rupert J. Tarver, Carver Service Center, Galesburg, Illinois: 


Austin J. Welch, National Catholic Community Service. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hospital Advisory Committee 


Miss Edith L. Ball, assistant professor, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York, New York; C. C. 
Bream, chief, Recreation Division, Special Services, Veter- 
ans Administration, Washington, D. C.; Miss Ruth Flan- 
nery, American Red Cross, Fitzsimmons Army Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado; Colonel Cecil Morgan, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts; Miss Bertha E. Schlotter, 
chief, Occupational and Recreation Therapy Service, Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Bream 
is chairman of this committee. 


Recreation Executives Committee 
on Administrative Problems 


The National Advisory Committee on Recreation Admin- 
istration (see RECREATION, February 1955, page 50) has 
agreed to help this year with the planning of these impor- 
tant Congress sessions for executives. George Hijelte, gen- 
eral manager, Department of Recreation and Parks, Los 
Angeles, California, is chairman and C. E. Reed, manager, 
Field Department, National Recreation Association, is sec- 
retary of the committee. 

Other committees in process of appointment include: 
Local Arrangements, which J. Earl Schlupp, director of 
recreation, City and County of Denver, Colorado, will head; 
Town-Country Recreation; Supervisors; Board Members. 
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National Recreation Congress City 
September 27—October 1, 1955 


Because of its western inheritance and its feeling for liv- 
ing out, not up, the people of Denver maintain adequate 
backyards, so recreation actually begins at home. A visitor 
quickly senses the pride and care given to both the land- 
scaping and the utility of grounds around Denver homes. 

This, of course, ties in with the development of Denver’s 
parks. Anyone familiar with recreation organization would 
realize that the need for tot lots is virtually nil. One would 
also realize that here the family lives as a unit and hies to 
the hills or nearest large park and enjoys the good life. 

As a matter of fact, a visit from a distant cousin is reason 
enough for a Denverite to “close up shop,” call the family, 
and take the visitor through our parks and into the more 
than 15,000 acres of city-owned mountain parks. With an 
inheritance like this, it has been natural to design a man- 
agement program for recreation which gives a maximum of 
service with a minimum of interference or regimentation. 

As early as 1911, the Denver public schools initiated after- 
school and summer supervision for recreation. Consequent- 
ly, the board of education is well aware of the need for a 
physical set-up other than that employed for a formal curric- 
ulum, and it has used considerable wisdom in the selection of 
sites, design of buildings, and provision of adequate areas. 
The three major high schools and a large junior high school, 
for instance, adjoin Denver’s larger parks, bringing edu- 
cation and park sites into proximity for use of both areas. 

As Denver’s park system was attracting thousands of users 
and many existing agencies were developing youth and 
adult activity programs, it was determined that central man- 
agement for the coordinated promotion and development of 
recreation was necessary. In 1943, the municipality pro- 
vided a budget for the recreation department as an agency 
under the mayor. To date this agency has grown to a com- 
plement of 47 year-round full-time workers, and from 90 
to 180 part-time workers. 

At the basic conception of recreation management in Den- 
ver, it was agreed that the first function was service; the 
second, coordination and cooperation; and the third, vita- 
lizing and developing proper habits in public activities. Also 
important were the redesigning of existing facilities for mod- 
ern use and the developing of workable long-range plans 
to satisfy the needs of a growing city for future use. Main- 





J. Eart Scuiupp is the director of recreation in Denver. 
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Bowling on the green. Climate good for outdoor recreation. 


tenance and construction for recreation were to remain a 
function of the parks division which was equipped to expand 
such equipment and service. This is an effective community 
plan that achieves almost maximum use of existing facilities 
and citizen participation in decisions affecting them. 


Community Plan 


A unique part of Denver’s recreation plan is the com- 
mittee, known as the City-School Coordinating Committee 
on Recreation, appointed by the mayor. It is composed of 
six members, and a paid chairman who is a professionally 
prepared person. Three of the members are nominated by 
the superintendent of schools and the board of education. 
The committee’s present members illustrate its representa- 
tion: the president of the city and county Parent-Teacher 
Association; the principal of one of the large high schools; 
a member of the board of education; the director of plan- 
ning for the City and County of Denver; the chairman of 
the city council recreation committee; and the assistant man- 
ager of improvements and parks in charge of parks and rec- 
reation. The chairman is the director of health education 
and recreation for Denver public schools. 

One of the prime functions of the coordinating committee 
is to preserve the autonomy of expenditures for recreation 
by the board of education and by the city. There must be 
constant review of both programs to prevent duplication of 
service, duplication of plans and facilities, duplication of 
recruitment and training of employees, to mention three, all 
of which could lead to wasteful use of tax dollars. 
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J. Earl Schlupp 


Out of this coordinated planning committee has come a 
widely diversified program for all ages, with public interpre- 
tation and understanding of intent. The existing Opportuni- 
ty School and its multiple extension services to adults fitted 
into the planning. Services were distributed to neighbor- 
hood schools and municipal structures. 

The great potential existing in the development of the 
neighborhood schools as a community plant will be realized 
as a result of the recent $30,000,000 bond issue voted for 
new school buildings and sites. The acquisition of park and 
recreation land adjoining these school sites has real mean- 
ing for Denver’s future growth. 


In 1947 the citizens of Denver voted a $1,000,000 bond 


ay ‘ 
One of many groups which total over 12,000 square dancers. 


issue for recreation improvements, and visitors to the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress this September will view several 
of these completed projects. One of particular note is a 
twelve-acre park which combines the most recent features 
of recreation and park planning now in use and demon- 
strates the meeting of utility and beauty while providing 
wide variety of both formal recreation activities and mul- 
tiple choice informal opportunities. 

Denver, because of its unique position as the largest city 
in Colorado, and because of its rapidly developing role as 
an air terminal, gravely accepts its responsibilities for lead- 
ership in the Midwest. It borrows from the happy experi- 
ences in the East, and cautiously observes the rapidity of 
growth in the West, in order that it may seek out the best 
ingredients for sound recreation management. And so, in 
its continual search for efficient organization and manage- 
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ment, in the past year Denver merged the parks operation 
—which heretofore, by charter, had been a part of the im- 
provements and parks department—with the recreation de- 
partment under single management. This was effected by 
an executive order of the mayor. If successful, a referendum 
to the citizens will be offered creating, by charter reform, a 
parks and recreation department. 

It is hoped that those attending the National Recreation 
Association Congress will find Deriver an on-the-spot case- 
study for discussion of many nationwide problems such as: 


1. City-school cooperation. 

2. Combined management of parks and recreation. 

3. Community organization for maximum cooperation of 
national and local recreation agencies other than public. 

4. Long-range planning and its effect on parks and rec- 
reation development. 

5. The design and development of formal park areas and 
its relationship to the multiple-use informal area. 

6. The neighborhood plan of administration versus the 
building-centered activity. 

Certainly we, in Denver, hope to gather, during the Con- 
gress, information regarding the latest nationwide develop- 
ments and hope to offer something to the visitor in return. 

To those of you driving to Denver, national parks and 
our mountain beauty are encountered just twelve miles from 
our city. We recommend, either before or after the confer- 
ence, a visit to the natural scenic spots that are Colorado’s.* 

If you are coming by train, your ticket to Denver can be 
arranged to include Colorado Springs without additional 
cost, and there you will find a mountain playground in the 
Pike’s Peak area. 

It would be an oversight if we did not close by saying that 
lack of space prohibits mentioning Theater of the Red Rocks 
and its multiple summer use by the Denver Symphony and 
other related organizations; but we will plan an activity 
at the Congress to take you there and present to you a bit 
of the West in a program. And we haven’t mentioned our 
fine bluegrass golf courses on which we hope you will play. 


* An article on the mountain and national parks surrounding Den- 
ver will appear in the September 1955 issue of Recreation. Hold up 
on your final driving itinerary until you have seen this article.—Ed. 


City music program includes five neighborhood choral groups. 
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Stratford’s 


Shakespearean 


Festival 


Since the writing of this story in the spring of 1953, the Stratford Festival has seen two seasons of rous- 
ing success, received wide acclaim and is now the subject of anewly published book, Twice Have the Trum- 
pets Sounded, by Tyrone Guthrie, Robertson Davies and Grant Macdonald, Clarke, Irwin & Company, 
Toronto, Canada. It is most interesting to read of their early struggles in the light of these developments. 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO, APRIL 1953 
More willingly than not, most of Strat- 
ford’s 19,000 residents are taking part 
in the coming Shakespeare Festival. 
Careful investigation shows that the 
only major factor which keeps the city 
from unanimously giving whole-hearted 
support to the scheduled five-week run 
of two Shakespeare plays is one word: 
culture. The citizenry in some cases 
has adopted an almost negative attitude 
toward this word and anything pertain- 
ing to it. 

Although the Stratford Shakespear- 
ean Festival, which grew from an idea 
to concrete reality only two years ago, 
is aimed largely at furthering culture, 
a few citizens have been aware, how- 
ever, that the presentations will further 
community spirit, perspective, and co- 
hesion. In addition, the effect on Can- 
ada as a whole may be profound. AI- 
ready a smaller center in the county of 
Perth is planning a summer festival of 


dramatic works, not necessarily Shake- 


spearean. 
The start of it all was a local boy’s 
dream — Tom Patterson’s vision of a 


Shakespearean Festival on Avon, here 
in Ontario. He came back from England 
after the war more completely sold on 
the idea than ever, having visited the 
original Stratford-on-Avon. Not being 
able to convince anyone at the time, he 
joined the editorial staff of Civic Ad- 
Attending a 


ministration magazine. 


Mr. Leonarp H. McVicar is director 
of recreation in Stratford, Ontario. 
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mayors’ meeting in Winnipeg, he met 
Stratford’s Mayor Dave Simpson and 
talked over his dream. 

The mayor liked the idea and Tom 
presented it to the city council. They 
also liked it and sent him to New York 
to see Laurence Olivier about partici- 
pating in the festival. Unfortunately, 
Olivier was under contract and could 
not come. Tom then set out for Eng- 
land and made his contacts there. Dr. 
Tyrone Guthrie, well-known director, 
came back to look the situation over. 
The chamber of commerce stepped into 
the picture, a committee was formed 
and out of all this the Shakespearean 
Festival Foundation was born. 

So, like it or not, ready or not, for 
good or for bad, the festival is coming, 
and it is already beginning to be felt in 
the Dominion. 

To begin with, Stratford has begun a 
beautification program. Citizens who 
for many years have idly eyed their un- 
painted steps, sagging fences, untrim- 
med hedges each spring, for some rea- 
son, have “gotten around to that job at 
last.” There was no direct movement 
leading up to this. The attitude of the 
populace might be: “If the festival is 
coming, | want my place looking clean 
and fresh.” 

Paint is brightening the beautiful 
homes of this city, and lawns, taking on 
their springtime green, are being care- 
fully trimmed and tended. The city 
parks department is engaged in an un- 
usual flurry of activity. The effect is 
widespread, and it is wholesome. 


Businessmen of the community al- 
ready have recognized the importance 
of an influx of festival visitors. Singly. 
or as a result of businessmen’s meet- 
ings, they have taken pains to improve 
their stocks and beautify their stores. 

The possibility of bringing native cul- 
ture into the foreground, even before 
the festival can have any real effect on 
fostering a native Canadian drama 
form, has not been neglected. Plans for 
exhibiting Canadiana are in the mak- 
ing. Canadiana includes works of na- 


tive sculptors, painters, jewelry makers, 
perhaps featuring clothing and blankets 
—things truly Canadian. An exhibition 
will bring these things together for the 
benefit of visitors from other lands, and, 





Stage is designed to operate without 
sets, curtains or footlights. It has screen 
levels, a trap door, two ramps leading to 
exits underneath the auditorium proper. 
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Inner, outer tents make 


possibly most important, for Canadians. 


The effect of the festival on culture 
already has been indicated. It is to be 
hoped that the desire to experiment in 
drama will become contagious, until all 
parts of this land strike out on their 
own, not only in drama or cultural 
fields, but in all fields of human endeav- 
or. Another effect to be hoped for in 
this community might be to see among 
the anti-culturists at least a toleration 
of some form of cultural activity. This 
cannot be forced, but if given a chance 
to be spectators, some people may be 
able to evaluate it, and perhaps like it. 

\side from those individuals merely 
opposed to the idea of “higher things,” 
however, are those idealists who feel 
that a scheme developed by a native of 
this city can make little or no contribu- 
tion to its actual culture. Some think, 
too, that such a project—particularly on 
such a large scale—will deter amateurs 
from attempting anything similar here, 
or that the idealistic aims for the festival 
will deteriorate under the weight of ma- 
terialism. They point out that the pro- 
ject will use little Canadian talent. Most 
agree, nevertheless, that a try, at least, 
will not be amiss. 

The principals will be Alec Guinness, 
well known English stage, TV, and mov- 
ie star, and the foremost director in the 
J. Arthur Rank organization, Tyrone 
Guthrie, in the productions, Richard II] 
and All’s Well That Ends Well. 

The plays will be presented in a mod- 
ern adaptation of the Elizabethan the- 
atre, on a specially-designed stage re- 
creating the conditions under which 
Shakespeare’s plays were presented in 
his own day. 

The aims of the festival itself have 
been set forth by the festival committee. 
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theatre canopy. 
multiple walls and ceiling assist ventilation and acoustics. 


a 


Concrete amphitheatre seats rise in tiers from, and three- 


Weatherproof 


Without elaboration, their nine objec- 
tives are: 

1. To promote interest in, and the study of, 
the arts generally and literature, drama, and 
music in particular. 

2. To advance knowledge and appreciation 
of, and to stimulate interest in, Shakespearean 
culture and tradition by theatrical perform- 
ances and otherwise. 

3. To provide facilities for education and 
instruction in the arts of the theatre. 

4. To provide improved opportunities for 
Canadian artistic talent. 

5. To advance the development of the arts 
of the theatre in Canada. 

6. For the purposes aforesaid to acquire 
and construct such property as may be re- 
quired. 

7. To conduct an annual 
Festival at Stratford, Canada. 

8. To collect money by way of donations, or 
otherwise to accept gifts, legacies, devises and 
bequests, and to hold, invest, expend or deal 
with the same in furtherance of the objects of 
the corporation. 

9. To do all such other things as are inci- 
dental or conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects. 


The Stratford Recreation Department 
must help in making visitors to the festi- 
val feel at home, in an environment in 
which they can become acquainted with 
real Canadian things, so they may carry 
away favorable impressions and ideas. 
Among the things this department may 
do are: the organization of sunset sing- 
songs in the city’s beautiful park system 
on the River Avon; the provision of a 
free guide service to conduct visitors on 
interesting points: 


Shakespearean 


tours of the city’s 
and the development of an exhibition of 
Canadiana. 

Stratford on Avon boasts of one of 
the prettiest park systems and the friend- 
liest community in Ontario. A festival 
of Shakespearean plays in this setting is 
bound to be a success. 


+ at t u% 


Epitor’s Note 
The 1953 festival played to capacity 
houses, with a total attendance of 68,- 
600 persons and ticket distribution cov- 





quarters around, projecting stage apron. 





At left is ramp. 


ering Canada, the United States, Eng- 
land, Italy, South Africa. 
What the critics said: 

Henry Grunwald, Time magazine — 
“A minor theatrical miracle . . . . Sel- 
dom have so many Shakespeare lovers 
owed so much to so few.” 

A. W. House, /ndustrial Canada — 
“The Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
is a miraculous achievement.” 

San Francisco Chronicle—*A roar- 
ing theatrical success that can make 
Broadway rub its commercial eyes.” 


Walter Kerr, New York Herald Trib- 


une—* Theatrical coup of the season.” 


The Right Honourable Louis St. Lau- 
rent, Prime Minister of Canada—‘It is 
something that redounds to the credit of 
the whole Canadian people.” 

Never before in the history of Canada 
has such a spotlight of publicity been 
turned on any single event. 

The 1954 Festival, which drew 125,- 
115 spectators, was directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie and Cecil Clarke, and pre- 
sented, among other distinguished the- 
atre people, James Mason and Frances 
Hyland, in Measure for Measure, Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and Oedipus Rex. 

Also in the summer of 1954 the 
board of governors of the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival, as a first step in 
establishing a theatre school with 
courses in acting, theatrical production, 
and design in connection with the festi- 
val, introduced a short drama course to 
stimulate and interest students in the 
theatre as a whole. 

Thus this story achieves a triumphant 
conclusion, accomplished by a small 
city of 19,000, through faith, energy 
and imagination, and — not least — 
through generous support from busi- 
ness and industry. 
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A hobby enables you to be more effec- 
tive in the job that is the source of your 


daily bread: 
>» A hobby furnishes you with addition- 


al knowledge that opens those new vis- 
tas which are a part of the self-broaden- 
ing process. 

» A hobby develops another source of 
self-confidence, and of reserve skills on 
which to fall back during a time of crisis 
or indecision. 

» A hobby adds another facet to your 
life that makes you more interesting to 
others, that reenforces your personality 
and causes you to be a better compan- 
ion, friend, and boss. 

» A hobby introduces you to more peo- 
ple. The wider your circle of acquaint- 
ances, the greater the chance to improve 
your insight and handling of the varia- 
tions in personalities. 

» A hobby is another motivation in 
your private life to “be up and doing,” 
to take you out of yourself, to seek the 
change that rests, to make life more tol- 
erable—in short, to help you fulfill that 
essential prerequisite to any success, 
sound mental health, and emotional sta- 
bility. 

» A hobby requires clear thinking; 
gives one practice in the working out of 
a problem. 

> Epitaphs always come at the end. The 
relationship of “hese to this article is 


Reprinted with permission from Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry, March 1954. Miss 
Jones is Executive Methods Editor. 
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For the busy man who thinks hob- 
bies are for the idle: An analysis 


of why and how to have one. 


obvious. From the tombstones of two 
unknowns: 

I was well, but trying to be better, | 
am here; and, 

Here lies a person who grew old, and 


died in self-neglect. 
HOW... 


A hobby can develop from a mere killer 
of idle time into a challenging, enjoya- 
ble avocation: 

There are two sorts of hobbies: those 
that fill leisure hours pleasantly, even 
profitably — the theater, golf, walking 
—and those that occupy a grandstand 
seat in a man’s life. 

It is possible to claim many hobbies 
in the first group as your own. Any- 
one can dally with a number of pas- 
times quite easily. But when an activity 
is so important it is a man’s second oc- 
cupation upon which he feeds his mind 
and sharpens his individuality, it usu- 
ally is not lumped in with other diver- 
sions. 

Hobby-riding of this latter kind is 
very purposeful as well as pleasant and 
fun. It is an enduring activity, where- 
as hobbies that are purely diversional 
often end under attic memorials of dis- 
carded photographic equipment and 
dust-covered canvases and brushes. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. The purpose- 
ful hobby is work; and it results from 
a viewpoint that considers this work 
worthwhile. 

Between a shutterbug whose para- 
phernalia may end in the attic and Du 
Pont’s president, Crawford H. Greene- 


walt, whose photographs are well 
known, lies a difference in viewpoint 
that is wide enough to be the Atlantic 
Ocean. For Greenewalt, photography 
has grown into a personal occupation to 
which he puts his mind and makes pe- 
culiarly his own by tackling it as only 
a man with his technical training could. 

Of course, a hobby, no matter how re- 
warding and worth-while, should never 
supplant one’s real life work. A presi- 
dent who wants to stay at the head of 
his firm, or a man desiring to land some- 
where in that vicinity, would certainly 
be losing his perspective and humor if 
he allows himself to become a nut over 
some interest outside his business life. 

But what turns a hobby into a chal- 
lenging, yet fun-to-do activity for such 
busy, highly intelligent men as Greene- 
walt, and others like him? 

One thing that turns the trick, as men- 
tioned before, is viewpoint. Consider a 
hobby from the angle of making a study 
of it. Has it enough facets so the mind 
is led down a number of trails and per- 
sonal interest is constantly activated? 
Will the hobby hold you, be enduring? 

Fulfillment of these requirements de- 
pends partly on the man, partly on the 
activity itself. Take a simple illustra- 
tion: sailing. Anyone, loving the out- 
doors and water, could easily take to 
relaxing in a sailboat, enjoying the club 
life and sociability that goes with this 
sport. If it ends there, sailing is only 
a healthy pastime. 

But, if the individual makes a study 
of it, sailing develops a skilled navi- 
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To U. S. Rubber’s vice-president, John 
Caskey, painting is a way of life. He 
knows he makes mistakes, but he thinks 
lessons restraining, prefers own way. 


gator, opens a new area of knowledge, 
the subject of weather and tides, in- 
creases manual dexterity, and promotes 
an interest in building construction and 
Even to those for 
whom it is an avocation, sailing offers 


materials. more, 
plenty of chances to practice thinking 
quickly and correctly in a crisis. 

John E. Caskey, U. S. Rubber’s vice- 
president and general manager of its 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, has an 
interesting viewpoint. Actually, he is 
a successful dual hobbyist, being an en- 
He 
paid attention first to gardening. Weath- 


thusiastic gardener and painter. 


er, though, curtails this interest during 
certain months. So, in the winter, he 
began to paint. Painting has become a 
philosophy with him, he points out, 
rather than a hobby. “In summer I paint 
with flowers, in winter with oils.” 


Watch Out for This 


Look at a hobby also from the view- 
point of whether or not it turns you 
into a participator. There is nothing 
against spectator interests, in being a 
theater fan for instance. But these in- 
terests provide vicarious pleasures. 
Someone else is in there pitching or en- 
joying a success. So don’t sit all the 
time during leisure hours. 

A hobby that requires its pursuer to 
participate is usually the one that out- 
lasts other interests and influences per- 
sonal development the most. 

After getting the correct viewpoint, 
consider how a hobby can be integrated 
with your previous, or present, back- 
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ground. Can something from your 
work, or your educational training, con- 
tribute to the hobby’s development and 
your own success in it? Is the hobby 
a means of putting to work some skill 
or knowledge you already possess? 

Often it is this element of integration 
that provides the high level of interest 
necessary to propel an extremely busy 
and alert executive into an avocation. 
A hobby should perform this fusion 
without duplicating the major aspects 
of an individual’s vocation. It it doesn’t, 
then he’s chosen the wrong hobby. For 
the interest the hobby represents must 
provide some contrast to one’s daily 
work; and the activity should be a rela- 
tively unfamiliar one at first. 

The business man, for instance, who 
thinks running another business in his 
spare time is relaxation really is sprint- 
ing as hard as he can to that tombstone: 
I was well, but trying to be better, I am 
here. 

If this man works with people all day, 
his primary interest during leisure 
hours could well be with things. Many 
professional entertainers are noted for 
their switch from people to things when 
choosing a hobby. Microscopy caught 
Harold Lloyd’s interest, for example; 
and Fred Waring collects old furniture. 

The opposite holds true, of course, 
for anyone like a researcher. A survey 
of science and technical men from well- 
known companies was made recently by 





Maurice Holland, New York industrial 
research adviser, to discover what these 
men do for avocations. Many of them 
wisely hasten from their “ivory tower” 
to spend time with people. For example, 
those interested in bridge, poker, and 
indoor sports like pool and bowling, in- 
dicate that, aside from mental stimula- 
tion, the strong appeal is mixing with 
people. With photography, an attrac- 
tion was: “Serves as an introduction to 
fellow enthusiasts.” The same went for 
community-service hobbies : “Meet non- 
technical people.” 

These researchers appear to be riding 
their hobbies with common sense, which 
brings up another point: the practical- 
ity of certain hobbies for certain peo- 
ple. Be practical in your choice, if you 
want to find more than a time killer. 

Don’t, say, pick something for which 
you have no potential to be good at. 
A hobby is meant to give self-satisfac- 
tion; and it is unsatisfying to be a dud. 
One should be physically and tempera- 
mentally suited for the activity. 

Chris Argyris of Yale’s Labor and 
Management Center points out that 
while hobbies are definitely an impor- 
tant outlet for an executive’s pent-up 
feelings, some unfortunately often pick 
up hobbies which increase, rather than 
decrease, such tensions. 

This runs contrary to a characteristic 
of successful executives, as observed by 
Argyris, which is their exhibition of a 


DuPont’s president, Crawford H. Greenewalt, was the average amateur with a col- 
lection of vacation photos until he became interested in bird movements. Now, 
he shoots pictures unique from ornithologist’s as well as photographer's view- 


point. Self-development follows hobby only when the latter is pursued seriously. 
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high-frustration tolerance. It stems 
from either a natural ability to work 
effectively under frustrating conditions 
without ever blowing up, or from the 
methods these men develop to release 
tension — such as participating in a 
sport that helps them let off steam. 

Another practical pointer: A hobby 
becomes a burden, not a release, when 
it is out of line with one’s economic situ- 
ation. Don’t steal money (or time) that 
sensibly belongs to other parts of your 
life. 

Furthermore, if the selection of a 
hobby is swayed by the possibility that 
it “will make money, by golly” (stamp 
or antique collecting), impracticality 
once more creeps into the situation. 
You pick a hobby primarily for the per- 
sonal satisfaction to be gained from it, 
not for its monetary rewards. Go into it 


with idle money that won’t be missed. 





BIG SAVINGS LEATHER 


Now, for first time, you can buy full sides of 
top grain cowhide at our special, amazingly 
low “Tannery-to-you"’ prices. For details, 
write Dept. 6, W. D. Byron & Sons, Williams- 
port, Md. Fine cowhide tanners since 1832. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WEAVING 
with 
JERSEY LOOPS 


MAKE POT HOLDERS, RUGS, 
HOT PADS, ETC. LOTTA FUN AND 
PROFITABLE TOO. 


16 Beautiful Colors to Choose 
from or Assorted Mixed Colors 


° 
12 1-LB. CELLO BAGS $5.40 
Postpaid Anywhere in U.S.A. 
> 
LARGE QUANTITIES FOR THE 


RECREATION DEPARTMENTS 
ARE CHEAPER. 


Write for Folder and Prices 





HOME CRAFTS 
P. O. Box 621 
KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 
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If the hobby turns out to be a source 
of extra dollars, well and good. A sound 
bet for a vocation after retirement is 
certainly something on which to capi- 
talize. One hardware executive always 
kept a good machine-tool shop in his 
basement. Later, upon retirement, he 
moved to California, taking his equip- 
ment along. The shop not only gave him 
something to do but brought in addi- 
tional income, for he rented space and 
equipment to local handcraft hobbyists 
not blessed with a similar set-up. 

Here are a few more don'ts: 

Don’t attempt to take up a hobby 
simply because you want to meet more 
people who can “help” you in business. 
Both hobby and new friends will turn 
sour on you. 

Don’t fasten onto a hobby simply be- 
cause you think you will be at home in 
it since other people of your “type,” or 
“social position” like it. Interest that is 
stimulated by what the Joneses do falls 
flat where hobbies are concerned. 

Don’t expect to be uninterrupted in 
your avocation. Count the fact that you 
can leave and return to it as one of its 
many blessings. As a matter of fact, the 
way time is made for hobbies depends 
on the individual’s personality and the 
character of the activity. 

Finally, see if a hobby can pass the 
acid test of these two questions: 

Will it still interest me if I achieve all 
of my present goals—or if my daily 
work is suddenly taken from me? 

Am I concentrating on it, and doing 
it well, rather than forcing it to com- 
pete with too many outside interests? 

Hobbies have been divided and sub- 
divided into many classifications. Psy- 
chologist Dr. L. G. Freeman, now ac- 
tively engaged in developing a new kind 
of test—one for avocational interests— 
at Cornell University, specifies nine 
areas: (1) collecting: the instinctive 
tendency to gather stuff together; (2) 
creating or re-creating: painting, pho- 
tography, music, sculpture; (3) mental 
skills: chess, bridge, word games; (4) 
physical skills: sports; (5) handcrafts: 
activity of the hands in woodworking, 
metalcraft; (6) nature study: raising 
plants, breeding animals; (7) social 
and community services; (8) science, 
mechanics, and inventing; (9) escape 
reading and travel. 

Dr. Freeman breaks down hobbies 
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into this grouping which, though small, 
still covers the entire range of avoca- 
tional activities and represents basic 
interests. While a man can exist with- 
out having part in any of these nine 
types of activity, his life will be richer 
for them. 

The one interest area, of the nine 
listed, which Dr. Freeman regards with 
some suspicion, especially for energetic 
executives, is escape reading and travel. 
For their tension reduction, it is too 
passive. Also, a deeper analysis may 
prove that this interest really is the out- 
ward expression of a more fundamental 
feeling. Thus, a science-fiction reader 
may be essentially interested in the 
sciences. Look behind your reading 
habits; they may be hiding a more self- 
enriching interest. 


Plenty of Know-How Dope 


For the person wishing to study the 
details of a specific hobby much ma- 
terial is available. Among publications 
produced by the National Recreation 
Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, New York, one, costing ten 
cents, is Some Sources of Information 
Mostly, it lists books, 
prices and publishers. 

Man is by nature multiskilled. Unless 


on Hobbies. 


he is careful, though, the specialization 
of the century he now lives in will push 
him to the point where his personality 
is sterile. For his daily life today doesn’t 
force him to display any more than a 
The rest can wither un- 
noticed, until he becomes, to any but the 


skill or two. 


primary circle in which he moves, a nar- 
row, inept, fussy individual who speaks 
only one social language. An executive, 
to be successful, cannot allow this to 
happen. 

He helps to prevent this starvation of 
self by understanding and properly 
using a hobby—an activity half-way be- 
tween hard work and play. It is one 
area left where he can be as crazily 
unique as he pleases without fear of con- 
demnation, where he need feel no pres- 
sure to conform, and where he can ini- 
tiate and control action exactly as he 
desires with no hints from his employer 
or his community. 

In this area of living, he finds an ego 
builder (“a hobby makes everybody 
somebody”) ; and a safe and sane way 
to live with his limitations. 
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YS (TY OR ORGANIZATION operating 
a swimming pool or beach has the 
choice ‘of offering a public service or 
maintaining an attractive nuisance. No 
facility or program is more popular and 
none imposes greater responsibility for 
the protection of the user. 

Swimming and water sports are a 
part of a broad recreation program. The 
underlying principles and philosophy 
are the same for swimming as for base- 
ball, golf, picnicking, arts and crafts, 
skating, or playgrounds. Satisfaction 
comes from participation, the physical 
exercise involved, relationships with 
others (the social element), develop- 
ment of skills or achievement. It can 
include competition and certainly re- 
quires cooperation. It is essentially an 
individual activity and each person can 
participate and find enjoyment on the 
level of his own capacity and interest. 
That is why good recreational swim- 
ming pools are designed to provide op- 
portunities for the dub as well as the 
expert, and for all stages in between. 

To a high degree, water activities 
combine many of the most desirable 
characteristics of constructive recrea- 
tion. They are a natural for family par- 
ticipation; they can be enjoyed equally 
by the very young and the very old. 
There is almost no limit to the skills that 
can be acquired. They are of interest 
to spectators as well as those who take 
part. They promote good health and 
safety. They offer opportunities for 
special events, shows, carnivals, fiestas 
and exhibitions, many forms of games, 
contests and relays. The aesthetic ele- 
ment is present in everything from 
graceful swimming, well-executed dives, 
to synchronized swimming. They are 
relatively inexpensive. They bring to- 
gether a whole neighborhood or com- 
munity and promote civic morale and 


Condensed from a talk delivered at the Kan- 
sas Beach and Pool Conference, December 
1954, by Arthur Todd, field representative for 
the National Recreation Association. 
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well-being. As much as any of the other 
activities, they fulfill the purposes of 
recreation—to refresh, renew, re-create. 

The direction of such a program, in 
order to fully achieve these objectives, 
requires sound administration, quali- 
fied leadership, specially trained per- 
sonnel, promotion and publicity, pro- 
gram planning, good maintenance, and 
special attention to all matters of hy- 
giene and safety. The degree to which 
these responsibilities are discharged de- 
termines the extent to which the pro- 
gram is of service to the public. 

The operation of a public facility 
should be as efficient as any business in 
which profit is the motive. Successful 
commercial operators have learned that 
courtesy, public relations, and attention 
to all the wishes of their clients pay 
dividends. They work hard for good 
will because it increases profits. 

Those of us performing public serv- 
ices are in a position to go even further. 
Our plans and decisions are based ex- 
clusively upon whether they are in the 
public interest, whether they will bene- 
fit people—and whether the people will 
like them. There is no weighing of per- 
sonal gain against public advantage. 
Public service means what it says and 
just because it is publicly supported 
does not mean that the service should 
be inferior, performed grudgingly, or 
be wanting in quality, style, or effi- 
ciency. Our rewards come from the 
knowledge that we have met human 
needs and have satisfied the desires of 
people, have contributed to their health 
and happiness, and have done it com- 
petently. We think in terms of people. 


Rules and Regulations 


Definite rules and regulations are an 
absolute necessity for the operation of 
pools and beaches. Obviously they are 
for the protection of the participants 
and accordingly should constantly be 
explained, together with the reasons for 
them. They should be posted conspicu- 
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Wale The Most of Water Recreation 


ously and stated positively and courte- 
ously whenever possible, and they 
should be kept to the minimum required 
to accomplish the purpose. Unless they 
are enforced they are worse than useless 
—they are harmful. 

This means that they must be known 
and understood by the personnel who 
have the responsibility of enforcing 
them, an important part of whose job is 
the maintenance of a safe, clean, and at- 
tractive environment. It means that pool 
personnel must not only know the rules 
but be able to secure their observance 
at all times with firmness and cordiality. 
This takes skill in handling people, in 
knowing what to do about discipline 
problems, in anticipating trouble and 
preventing it before it happens, in know- 
ing when to get tough and act decisively 
and when to warn and suggest. 

Effective supervision cannot be ex- 
pected without definite rules governing 
the responsibilities of the personnel. The 
person who accepts a job of this kind 
commits himself to responsibility for 
the lives of people. He must maintain 
a constant vigilance on the job. He 
should welcome rigid and detailed regu- 
lations regarding his own behavior. He 
should be glad to know exactly what is 
expected of him because, in spite of 
every effort to anticipate all the prob- 
lems and emergencies, he still may be 
forced to use his own judgment at times. 


Liability 

This subject can only be touched 
upon at this time.* It involves enough 
to warrant an entire meeting or even a 
conference. 

The operation of public recreation 
facilities, including swimming pools, is 
held to be either a governmental or a 
proprietary function, and states vary in 
their attitude depending upon court de- 





* Anyone who wishes to pursue this subject 
further should read the book, Liability in Pub- 
lic Recreation, by Dyer and Lichtig, published 
in 1949 by C. C. Nelson Publishing Company. 
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cisions or liability cases. Where recre- 
ation is considered to be governmental, 
it is held that, since this service or facil- 
ity is maintained by the local govern- 
ment as a necessary function for the 
welfare or benefit of the public, it can- 
not be held liable for accidents that may 
occur. This goes back to the old con- 
cept that “the king can do no wrong.” 

The proprietary interpretation holds 
that, in performing this service or 
maintaining the facility, the govern- 
ment is assuming the role of a private 
operator, that the program attracted 
people to it and consequently liability 
is assumed and damages must be paid 
in case of accident. The fact that there 
are fees or charges does not necessarily 
affect the decision if the income is used 
to help maintain the facility or program. 

Court decisions within a given state 
are not necessarily consistent so that in 
some states there is no clear cut distinc- 
tion, making it impossible to predict the 
outcome of a new case. In fact, there is 
no assurance that precedents will be 
followed, and there has been consider- 
able shifting, usually away from the 
governmental concept. 

There also has tended to be a shift 
nationally from governmental to pro- 
prietary. This seems to have been a re- 
sult, in large part, of the feeling that 
exemption from liability tends to en- 
courage negligence and that people 
should have recourse when they have 
suffered accidents. Negligence always 
must be proven before damages are 
granted. 

Aside from the legal aspects we must 
recognize the moral liability that is in- 
herent in operating pools and beaches. 
There is no escaping it. It is no service 
to anyone to disregard people’s safety 
through carelessness, negligence, ignor- 
ance, or for any other reason. This 
heavy responsibility devolves 
every employee and cannot be impress- 
ed upon them too strongly. It is not 
enough to talk about it in the abstract. 
The point is to do everything that can 
be done to meet all standards. This can 
and must be done. 


upon 


Selling the Value of the Facility 
to City Administration 


‘The best promoter of swimming fa- 
cilities in Kansas is something with 
powers beyond our puny efforts—the 
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weather. Nothing in the way of the 
written or spoken word, facts and fig- 
ures, demonstrations or exhibits, is 
nearly as convincing as a few days of 
one hundred degrees in the shade. 
There are, however, some gilt-edged 
arguments for pools which can hardly 
be ignored. A number of them have 
been mentioned here. These and others, 
which we could easily compile, should 
be presented in an effective way to both 
public officials and the general public. 


Other Facts 


About 7,500 people drown each year 
because of inability to save themselves. 
A large percentage of these could have 
been saved if they had been taught even 
the rudiments of water safety and swim- 
ming. The ability to swim will widen 
an individual’s hobbies to include boat- 
ing, fishing, sailing and other water 
sports. Good swimming and safety must 
be learned. A well-planned pool and a 
management or administration which 
stresses and promotes a good instruc- 
tional program is a real public service. 

A swimming pool ranks at the top of 
the list in popularity of facilities. There- 
fore, it is one of the best public rela- 
tions assets that a city can have. Usual- 
ly a pool is a magnet which draws peo- 
ple into a community; it can be a good 
business proposition for the town. These 
are some of the things that should be 
explained in the selling of a local pool 
in the many ways at our disposal. 


Training of All Staff Members 


The only known way to carry out an 
adequate program of pool operation and 
management is through the training of 
the personnel. It goes without saying 
that all the personnel should be care- 
fully selected in the first place. They 
must be trained for the particular jobs 
they are to perform. 

They need to know just what those 
jobs are in detail. This calls for job de- 
scriptions. This information, in writ- 
ing, helps in the selection of workers 
and in their supervision; it helps the 
manager organize the program of work; 
and it helps the workers know what their 
responsibilities are. It becomes a basis 
for the training program. 

Life guards should have refresher 
courses before the pool opens. All em- 
ployees should meet prior to the open- 
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ing to learn about pool procedures, rules 
and regulations, and to discuss them. 
The training should include discussions 
on public relations, handling the pub- 
lic, problems of discipline, emergencies 
and how to prevent them. This pre- 
training program should not be con- 
densed to the point of being superficial. 
It should be planned carefully. 

The pre-training alone is not enough. 
Regular weekly in-service training ses- 
sions are also necessary to keep things 
going smoothly, to take up problems 
that inevitably arise, to plan the special 
events, and to improve the service. 
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The Case For Creative Arts 


Grace Stanistreet 


In Recreation 


From an address on the panel of Well-Rounded 
Program at the 36th National Recreation 
Congress. 


Sage ARE what we make them. They may be packed 
with meaning or wrung dry. And there are levels of 
meaning. For example, the word re-creation. If we look at 
the word creation, it may refer to a hat or to the beginning 
of the world. The latter is an awesome connotation but if 
we look at it as building, then the word re-creation has a 
friendly sound like rebuild, renew, refresh. The words art 
and create have top levels of meaning that take us up into the 
rarer atmospheres. These words applied, however, acquire 
less austere meaning. Names are words and meaningless 
until the name is known for its character. When a new trend 
emerges it is named to differentiate it: “The New Look,” 
“The New Deal,” “Progressive Education,” “The Creative 
Arts.” In the process of adoption of new trends or ideas 
some of the original design and purpose is lost or changed. 
We must constantly redefine meaning and test results. 

The word recreation has fared well. It has grown from 
walk-on to starring role in the national scene. It must have 
been one of the first names to incorporate within itself the 
creative idea. 

The word which is the keynote for my comments is crea- 
tive. This word is enjoying a long run, but it has been used 
carelessly so often it does not have the impact that it ought 
to have. What we must do then is to make results measure 
up to the original standard and intentions of the people who 
first found it serviceable. When Hughes Mearns * was asked 
many years ago what he called his kind of teaching, he was 
silent and then he said: “You might call it a creative ap- 
proach to education.” What was Mearns doing that was 
different, that required a label? It was a difference in em- 
phasis and concept. He changed the emphasis from subject 
matter to child. He was “teaching individuals not geogra- 
phy.” Here was a concept of education not as facts but as 
needs. When Winifred Ward first conceived the idea that 


* Dr. Hughes Mearns, who-has been a source of inspiration and 
guidance to teachers and leaders of children for many years, is the 
author of Creative Youth, The Creative Adult, and Creative Power. 
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Children’s need for what art experience can provide is so 
great we must equip leaders with constructive attitudes 
toward the arts. Recreation can lead this field of service. 


dramatics belonged in the school program, in order to dis- 
tinguish educational dramatics from exhibitionary drama- 
tics, she called it creative dramatics. The need for a dis- 
tinguishing label is apparent. When dancers since Isadora 
Duncan and Ruth St. Denis recognized dance as a natural 
joyous medium of expression for children, they called it 
creative dance. Dances were not learned, but created. 

From these uses of the word creative, we gather certain 
implications, a relationship to education, a relationship to 
the arts, and a relationship to children. An integrating pro- 
cess is suggested by these inter-relationships and a means 
by which we may arrive at the art of living. The factors in- 
volved in this process are education, the individual’s source 
of supply, and expression, our source of release—“intake 
and outgo.” 

The very principles of recreation are those of the creative 
approach: development of the individual, refreshment and 
stimulation, opportunity for release. Recreation has become 
recognized not as a thing apart from education but as a vital 
means of learning. It takes place not only on the play field, 
but wherever there is opportunity for personal enrichment 
for fulfillment. And the rich recreation program provides 
many of these opportunities through the creative arts. 

Recreation itself has demonstrated the fact that artistic 
expression makes all we do more effective. Physical rhyth- 
mic execution of a task or a movement saves time, eases 
strains. The sense of fitness and appropriateness preserves 
beauty, makes order itself a thing of beauty. Singing while 
we work or play makes for happy experience. Recreation 
has been coordinating for years; but it can incorporate, it 
can emphasize the arts to an even greater extent. 

When we speak of the creative arts, we are talking of per- 
sonal expression, communication and satisfactions by means 
of music, movement, acting, painting, drawing, modeling. 





GRACE STANISTREET is the director of the Adelphi Children’s 
Theatre at Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. 
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We are not talking of busy work or of skills. We do not 
necessarily refer to classes in painting or dramatics but of 
opportunities to learn by doing what is natural for us to do. 
What is recreation but doing things we enjoy? What do 
children enjoy? They enjoy projecting themselves beyond 
themselves and in so doing, they grow. They paint, they act, 
they sing, they dance. They need to do these things. With- 
out opportunity and encouragement they stop doing them. 
Many adults know the hurt of not being able to satisfy needs 
similar to these. 

One of the reasons for some lack of interest in the arts 
for children is because of the emphasis on self-expression. 
Self-expression is a distasteful word to some because they 
interpret it as undisciplined activity. In reality, artistic ex- 
pression requires self-discipline of the highest order. If we 
desire to express, we have purposeful expression, meaning- 
ful expression. Expression is the result of knowledge and of 
experience, and an indication of a free person. Recreation’s 
major concern is to free people. 

I am convinced that acting experience is important for 
all children. The more indirectly they receive the oppor- 
tunity, and the more it is tied in with all they do, the more 
valuable the experience. Acting is not a subject to be studied 
by children; but acting as doing, as behavior, as fun, should 
be part of living for children. 

How are they to get this opportunity? Through their 
leaders and teachers who may not be actors or students of 
theatre but who recognize how valuable it is to capitalize 
on this natural response to life, to guide children to a way 


of life. Here is a teacher who in teaching geography drama- 
tizes, makes the whole country alive on an imaginary bus 
trip. Here is a scout leader who draws her group together 
with a project, something to entertain a group of handi- 
capped children. 

In the course of this development, the members of the 
group discover themselves and their community. They learn 
to take responsibility, they learn to apply many kinds of 
knowledge. This is what we call an integrating experience. 
We know today the dangers of departmentalization. We 
know from bitter experience we cannot be self-sufficient and 
we cannot separate learnings; but, rather, we must integrate 
learnings and learning with life. 

Of course the special arts program has a place when 
skilled art teachers are available, when children are ready 
with interest and desire, when sponsorship can support such 
a program. But the need of the many children for what art 
experience can provide is so great that we can best satisfy 
this need by equipping leaders and teachers with construc- 
tive attitudes towards the arts, techniques of using them, 
and belief in their importance. 

Recreation, because of its positive attitude toward the 
creative arts, because of its present achievement in the area, 
can lead in this field of service. Recreation leaders can 
subtly educate a public beginning to sense the full meaning 
of the word. Leaders can, by direct approach to educators, 
achieve cooperation from the colleges and universities for 
training programs that will equip future leaders who can, 
in their time, fulfill the promise of the name recreation. 





Air 
Force 
Fights 
Boredom 


Airman finishes stitching on 
purse in a one-week course at 
a recent Fifth Communication 
Group Hobby Craft School. 


Hobbies to the rescue again! At isolated communication 
stations in Korea, persorinel of the Fifth Air Force have 
had their hobby craft programs expanded by a course which 
has provided craft instructors for many sites where only a 
few men are stationed. Men from twenty-four posts of the 
Fifth Communication and 502nd Tactical Control Groups 
attended a one-week hobbycraft school, taught by Miss 
Raleigh Marks of Washington, D. C., at the headquarters 
of the Fifth Communication Group. The men, who were re- 
lieved from regular duties by site commanders to attend the 
school. have become the crafts instructors at their own sites 
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during off-duty hours. The course was given in two one- 
week sections, one for each of the two units. 

Leatherwork and coppercraft were featured in the school, 
each man completing both a leather and a copper project. 
These included leather purses, belts, and wallets, many with 
intricate carving. The copper items included plaques, medal- 
lions, and ash trays, all of them polished and lacquered to a 
high luster. Emphasis was placed on the techniques of in- 
structing as well as the crafts skills. A display of all the 
items made climaxed the Hobby Crafts School. 


Miss Raleigh Marks helps with intricate tooling in course train- 
ing twenty-four men to be craft instructors at lonely sites. 
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Recreation as a Function of Government in Virginia 


This report* by James E. Pate, professor of political sci- 
ence, College of William and Mary, consisting of ninety type- 
written pages and including numerous charts and tabula- 
tions, is very comprehensive and could act as a guide to 
state departments and state organizations other than those in 
Virginia. It shows how the Inter-Agency Committee on Rec- 
reation was created by executive order of the governor of 
Virginia and includes the functions of such committees. Or- 
ganizations and personnel contributing to the report are 
authorities familiar with Virginia problems and interests. 

The report recognizes that the program should function 
through all types of agencies, public, private, and commer- 
cial. Many times the commercial side of recreation is almost 
forgotten in such studies. 

lt further recognizes that recreation deals with people. 
It devotes considerable space to bringing to the attention of 
the committee information on population growth, age 
spreads, relationship of urban to rural populations, employ- 
ment, business trends and characteristics of the people. 

Delinquency and criminal acts as committed were studied 
with a view to determining whether recreation acts as a pre- 
ventive. Mental disease was also studied for leads to possi- 
ble relationship. Particular recognition was given to federal 
recreation activities in Virginia and to recreation activities 
of state agencies. 

Often missed in an article of this kind, written from the 
State level, is the point of view of local communities and how 
they serve adjacent communities and accept the services of 
state agencies and organizations. A section of the report 
devoted to information of this nature shows clearly the im- 
mediate need of cooperation and coordination on all levels 
of government. 

In discussing the various state divisions, the report not 
merely records the information submitted by the divisions, 
but in many cases suggests problems that should be solved 
and certain adjustments to their thinking that should be 
made. Recommendations are made throughout the report. 

Rosert L. Biack, Recreation Section, Missouri Division 
of Resources and Development. 


Recreation in California 


This report, compiled by the State Recreation Commis- 
sion, contains comprehensive data on finances and person- 
nel of public recreation agencies in the state for the years 
1953-1954 and 1954-1955. The figures relate only to public 
recreation and park agencies providing year-round services. 


* Prepared for the Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, December 1953. 
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George D. Butler 


The amounts budgeted for operating costs to recreation 
departments and combined recreation and park agencies in 
1954-55 are summarized as follows: 

Recreation and 


Population Range Recreation Agencies 


> ° nh 
(and number of Park Agencies 
cities reporting) 
1,000 5,000 (16) 
5,000 10,000 (23) 
10,000 — 20,000 (46) 
20,000 — 30,000 (22) 
30,000 — 50,000 ( 9) 
50,000—100,000 (17) 54,632 436,092 68,350 247,550 
Over 100,000 (10) 143,677 1,088,830 371,749 9,182,141 


A separate table recorded the park services in 87 cities and 
counties also rendering year-round recreation services. The 
total amount budgeted for the park agencies for 1954-1955 
was $8,518,084 for operation and $1,365,246 for capital pur- 
poses. Comparable figures for 204 recreation agencies, in- 
cluding combined recreation and park agencies, were $35,- 
625,389 for operation and $6,083,384 for capital items. 

Other sections of the report deal with administrative titles, 
employment practices, employed personnel and rates of pay 
in selected recreation ‘positions. The personnel reported by 
203 public recreation agencies included 147 full-time and 
56 part-time administrators, 49 full-time and 12 part-time 
assistant administrators, 233 full-time and 188 part-time and 
seasonal supervisors. In addition 745 full-time recreation 


Minimum Maximum 
$14,500 $17,600 
32,600 37,619 
8,650 121,489 
29,140 105,901 
24,034 103,148 


Vinimum Maximum 


$2,400 $17,600 
2,039 39,634 
5,080 66,478 
8,974 188,526 
56,700 169,688 


leaders and specialists were reported; 4,538 such workers 
employed part-time and 5,056 others employed on a sea- 


sonal basis. 
Gelf Course Information 


The National Golf Foundation, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, has issued a report entitled “Aver- 
age Income and Operating Costs of Municipal Golf Courses.” 
This contains detailed information with references to more 
than thirty nine-hole courses and some eighty eighteen-hole 
courses. Detailed information is given for most of the 
courses, as to green fees, season tickets, length of season, 
number of employees, salaries of workers, revenue and oper- 
ating costs. 

The average annual income and operating costs are sum- 
marized as follows: 
18-Hole Courses 


dverage Total Average Total Average Total Average Total 

Revenue Operating Revenue Operating 
Costs Costs 

$30,540.02 $20,477.19 $48,053.74 $36,917.40 

11,168.32 10,238.12 41,000.12 33,898.95 

11,103.78 6,911.02 25,097.83 20,143.60 

16,059.14 = 11,916.87 19,279.29 16,202.57 

9,653.82 7,872.75 22,855.21 19,652.57 


9-Hole Courses 


Population 


500,000 Up 

100,000 to 500,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
10,000 to 50,000 

Under 10,000 





Mr. BuTLer is director of the NRA Research Department. 
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IN STRENGTH, DESIGN 
AND DURABILITY 


<< You will begin to understand what 
superior materials, fine craftsmanship 
and smart modern designing can mean 
to your pool when you install your first 
American Streamlined Regulation One 
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away that American Approved Equip- 
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Design . . . Outstanding Performance 
... Lifetime Durability ... there's all that 
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People in the News 


Mark A. McCLoskey was recently 
appointed chairman of the New York 
State Youth Commission by Governor 
Averell Harriman and in his new post 
will coordinate efforts of private, state, 
and local government agencies to com- 
bat delinquency. Mr. McCloskey has 
been director of community education 
activities for the New York City Board 
of Education and has served as director 
of recreation for the Federal Security 
Agency and director of the Office of 
War Community Services. 

New York’s Youth Commission was 
originally created to study and analyze 
youth problems and the prevention of 
delinquency. It also provides state 
financial aid to municipalities for youth 
bureaus and education and recreation 
projects. More than 800 communities 


| in the state operate youth projects. 


tintin 
The Omaha, Nebraska, Park and 


| Recreation Commission marked the 
| close of the city’s centennial observ- 


ances in December by naming a new 


| park for Mrs. Pau, GALLAGHER, a for- 


mer chairman of the commission, who 


| is a member of the board of directors 


of the National Recreation Association. 
The Rachel K. Gallagher Park will be 
dedicated during the coming summer. 
Mrs. Gallagher, in recalling the efforts 
to preserve the park as a public area, 
stated, “So much ‘blood, sweat and 
tears’ have gone into saving that piece 
of ground for joyful use that it is almost 


| like having a battlefield as a namesake.” 


— <~—- 

Vincent J. HEBERT, superintendent 
of recreation and parks in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, was recently honored 
with a distinguished civic service award 
by the city’s Jaycees. Mr. Hebert was 
cited as a man “who through his lead- 
ership inspired the employees and vol- 


unteers of the recreation and parks de- 
partment to build the finest recreational 
program in the state.” He received par- 
ticular mention for opening new pro- 
jects at Allendale Playground, Onota 
and Pontoosuc Lake developments, and 
for the expansion of instruction and 
general community programs. 
~—-<-—- 

Raymonp L, QuicLey, president of 
the ABC California Amateur Baseball 
Congress and former director of recrea- 
tion in Fresno for thirty-nine years, re- 
cently won two honors for his years of 
public service. The Fresno Fraternal 
Order of Eagles presented him with a 
civic citation for his work in developing 
the city’s recreation program, and the 
board of park commissioners recom- 
mended to the city council that it name 
a recently authorized ten-acre park and 
playground in his honor. 

——_<—- 

HaroLp G. MANCHESTER is the first 
director of the newly created depart- 
ment of parks and recreation in Dear- 
born, Michigan. Consolidation of the 
park and recreation functions in Dear- 
born was approved by popular vote last 
November. 

— <~— = 

Burorp Busu has returned to his for- 
mer position as a recreation specialist 
representing the California State Rec- 
reation Commission in the communities 
of San Joaquin and Southern California 
counties, 


UDF Meetings 


The United Defense Fund will hold 
its annual meeting in Washington, D.C. 
on April 18 and 19. Eight regional 
meetings will be conducted shortly 
thereafter during April and May. 


National Publicity for Recreation 


@ The importance of community rec- 
reation and the work of the National 
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Recreation Association was highlighted 
in a radio program, “The Search That 
Never Ends” over the four hundred sta- 
tion network of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

@ “The Town That Woke Up” was the 
title of the half-hour program produced 
by the Mutual Broadcasting System in 
cooperation with the Institute of Life 
Insurance. In documentary style the 
program showed how many people lead 
empty lives and how an organized rec- 
reation program helps give impetus and 
direction to their energies. Joseph Pren- 
dergast was featured as a guest speaker. 
@ A half-hour TV show over the RCA 
coast-to-coast network was devoted to a 
discussion of the philosophy of play and 
recreation by Joseph Brown of Prince- 
ton University. The program, “Shaping 
Things and Vice Versa” is one in a se- 
ries of education programs sponsored 
by the network and Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Playground devices invented by Pro- 
fessor Brown and shown on the pro- 
gram were introduced at a general ses- 
sion of the 35th National Recreation 
Congress in St. Louis, and have been 
featured since in RECREATION magazine 
1954) and Sports IIlus- 
trated (November 1, 1954). 


(December 


Dates to Remember 


e@ Pan American Day on April 14 
marks the sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
First International Conference of Amer- 
ican States which met in Washington to 
create a league of American nations 
from which has evolved the present-day 
Organization of American States. For 
ideas, materials, and literature to help 
celebrate Pan-American Day contact 
the Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D.C. For other ideas regarding com- 
munity observances of this event con- 
sult such National Recreation Associa- 
tion publications as Our Neighbors to 
the South (MP 310—$.15) and Pan- 
American Carnival (MP 312—$.35). 
e National Hobby Month (April) car- 
“Hobbies Tighten the 
Family Circle.” The month’s activities 
will be divided into four parts: “Na- 
tional Arts and Crafts Week,” April 
1-7; “National Model Building Week,” 
April 8-15; “National Do-It-Yourself 


ries the slogan: 


* Affiliated with the National Recreation 
Association. 
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Week,” April 16-23; and “National 
Photography Week,” April 24-30. 


News of Affiliated Societies * 


@ The /ndiana Park and Recreation As- 
sociation has adopted plans for a state- 
wide TV publicity campaign using 
slides and spot announcements to point 
up the importance of park and recrea- 
tion work over the state’s twelve sta- 
tions. 


@ At a meeting of the Colorado Recrea- | 


tion Society, it was decided that mem- 
bers of that organization would wear 


western garb during the National Rec- | 


reation Congress in Denver from Sep- 
tember 27 to October 1, and that all 
members should urge full participation 


by their staffs, committees and boards. | 
It looks as though congress delegates | 


are in for a demonstration of real west- 
ern hospitality and color. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Joun J. Downinc 


John J. Downing, director of recrea- 
tion of the New York City Department | 
of Parks died on January 31. He had | 
been an employee of the department for | 
Actively interested in | 


forty-one years. 
amateur athletics, he had been president 


of the Metropolitan Amateur Athletic | 
Union and at the time of his death was 


second vice-president of the National 


AAU. 


As a member of the National Recrea- | 


tion Association’s Committee on Stand- 
ards in Playground Apparatus, Mr. 


Downing contributed to the preparation | 
of a report issued in 1931 that for many | 


years exerted a wide influence on play- 
ground development and is still referred 


to as a valuable guide. At the time of | 
his death Mr. Downing was serving on | 
the Association’s International Recrea- | 


tion Service Committee. 


FreD CoopPEeR 


Fred Cooper, for the past thirty-one 
years superintendent of recreation for 
the department of parks and public 
property, Trenton, New Jersey, died on 
January 6. Mr. Cooper had been asso- 
ciated with the department since 1909 
when he worked as a volunteer. He was 
an ardent enthusiast of soccer and was 
the author of the “substitute” rule and 
is also credited as having introduced 
the “pass” in basketball. 
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Gaselall For Goys 


A Testing Program 


Great advance has been made in presenting organized 
baseball programs for boys at various age levels. All have 
specific advantages and disadvantages characteristic of ac- 
tivity programs of this nature. Our own baseball program 
is conducted by the Cortland Recreation Commission as an 
integral phase of the summer recreation program. 

In 1949 the boys’ baseball program was organized for 
participants of various age levels. Thus we had four classi- 
fications: Grasshopper League for boys twelve years of age 
and under; Midget League for boys thirteen and fourteen 
years old; Junior League for youths fifteen and sixteen years 
of age, and Senior League for lads nineteen years old and 
under. As the season progressed, this program presented 
several indications and trends. The most important trend 
was the fact that boys in organizing squad personnel did so 
strictly on the basis of ability, the ultimate result being that 
all the best players banded together on one or two squads 
in each classification. This obviously resulted in lopsided 
victories for a few teams, humiliating defeats for all others. 

No participants benefited from this program to any ex- 
tent. Instead of attracting all possible participants to the 
play areas, we were in reality accomplishing the opposite. 
A study of the facts proved that forfeits were directly at- 
tributable to this failure of basic organization structure. 
No one enjoys being “trounced,” and actually very few peo- 
ple derive much satisfaction from an easy victory. The 
number of participants indicated that interest was highest 
in the young classification and gradually decreased as the 
groups advanced to older classifications. 

To rectify these problems so our baseball program would 
achieve the objectives for which it was organized, several 
alterations were necessary. The recreation department em- 
ployed a well-qualified and respected individual, Carl “Chug- 
ger” Davis, as boys’ baseball director. Mr. Davis has been 
physical education instructor and coach at Cortland State 





Mr. Fow er is director of recreation, Cortland, New York. 
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Vincent L. Fowler 


Teachers College since 1929. He is a graduate of Missouri 
State Teachers College and Springfield College. 

Utilizing the information and data we had compiled on 
previous league standings, participants, forfeits, and aver- 
ages, we decided that a baseball school was necessary in 
order to achieve the objectives of the community recreation 
program. This was organized. Each morning boys in the 
age group of twelve years and under would participate in 
group drills and motor ability skills. Afternoons were de- 
voted to older boys divided into two sections, fifteen years 
and under, and nineteen years and under. Adjustments in 
the level of baseball instruction were of a nature suited to 


the specific age group difference.* 


Equipment. Batting tees were improvised from discarded 
gallon buckets, broom handles, and bicycle tires. These were 
constructed at various heights depicting the different levels 
at which the pitcher makes his delivery. Wetting down the 
sand filled buckets prior to usage aided in retaining the ex- 
tension handles in place. 

Rectangular pitching targets were also constructed from 
two lengths of baling wire stretched between two anchor 
sites. (We used a nine-gauge wire-fence tennis backstop 
and light pole for anchorage.) Spaced approximately ten 
feet apart, targets were formed between the suspended wires. 
These were made of white or yellow twine and represented 
the rectangular target seventeen inches wide across home 
plate and the distance between the batter’s armpits and knees 
in normal batting stance. Wire loops were made at the 
points of anchorage. At both ends of the suspended wire 
lengths, a light coil-spring and spring-snap were attached. 
Thus, the entire rig could be assembled or taken down in a 
few moments. Catchers could be utilized behind the target 
with no danger of being struck by deflected balls (usually 
the result of taut wire). 

This testing device was made more realistic by improvis- 
ing home plates and pitching rubbers from ends of orange 
crates and painting them white. These were each secured 
to the ground by two marine spikes and tamped to surface 
level, and they could be set down or removed with economy 


of time and effort. 


* Baseball School Outline available upon request from Mr. Fowler, 
Recreation Commission, Cortland, New York. 
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Evaluation. The testing program was an individualized 
subjective evaluation. Each lad was observed, and his me- 
chanical kinesthetic reactions analyzed in skill tests utilizing 
the improvised testing devices previously mentioned. Sup- 
plementing the batting test from the stationary tee, and the 
control pitch, were skill tests in fielding ground balls and 
infield throw (combined), and the fielding of flyballs and the 
long throw (combined). 

Every participant was given a rating on a scale which in- 
dicated values of : one—above average; two—average; three 

below average. It was considered essential that each par- 
ticipant be tested and judged in his specific age group. The 
most important finding in Cortland’s testing program was 
that a definite cleavage was found in the age bracket twelve 
years and under. This prompted a further division in our 
instruction programs. Boys eight to ten years were organized 
into a nine o'clock section, and those eleven to twelve into a 
ten-thirty section. This marked inability of boys ten and 
under to compare favorably with boys eleven and twelve, 
caused us to revamp our age groups for league play also. 





CORTLAND RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
BASEBALL SKILL TEST RECORDS 





TEST REMARKS | RATING 
es eon 





#1 
Control 5 strikes out of 10 pitches 


Pitching 
+2 


Fielding 
Grounders 


7 assists out of 10 chances 


Infield 


6 accurate throws out of 10 chances 
Throw 


#3 


Batting 4 hits out of 10 times at bat 


34 
Fielding 
Fly Balls 


4 catches out of 10 chances 


Out Field 


3 accurate throws out of 10 chances 
Throw 


#5 
Bunting 


2 fair bunts in 10 attempts 











9 years YEAR 1953 


NAME Johnny Jones AGE _ 


Selection of Squads 


Having made the basic subjective test evaluations, Mr. 
Davis, John Moiseichik, playground supervisor and phy- 
sical education teacher in Cortland’s elementary schools, 
and the author proceeded to select squads of fifteen boys. 
Consideration was given to individual rating and age in 
the selection of each player. Using an alphabetized list of 
participants in each group, we equalized teams as nearly as 


possible. For instance: Adams John, age twelve, rating two, 


was assigned to team number one in his age classification. 
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Carl “Chugger” Davis, left, helps Mike McDermott’s bat- 
ting. Instruction is adapted to participants’ age levels; 
the boys are divided into three sections on this basis. 


We continued down the list until every team in that classi- 
fication was assigned a player, age twelve, rating two. Parti- 
cipants rated one and three were assigned to each squad in 
a similar manner. With this method, teams in each age 
group were equalized as much as possible. 

Our organized league classifications resulted as follows: 
Pee Wee League, ten years and under; Grasshopper League, 
eleven and twelve years; Junior League, thirteen, fourteen 
and fifteen years; Senior League, sixteen, seventeen, eight- 
een, and nineteen years. As the participant's age increased. 
the particular classification was inclusive of greater age 
range. This was an attempt to maintain the competitive level 
in direct relationship with the maturation period. 

To further check the chance of human error, three addi- 
tional days were devoted to playing under game conditions. 
To facilitate the process, three teams participated in each 
game. Team number one started in the field, rotated to ob- 
servation, and then batted. Rotation continued until all 
teams of a specific age classification had participated against 
one another. Obvious weaknesses or strengths necessitating 
adjustments in squad personnel were then made. 

In selection of squad personnel, possible problems had to 
be anticipated. Special consideration was given to assure 
each squad of capable catching and pitching. Successful 
operation was insured by placing on each squad two boys 
who had known or exhibited strong characteristics of lead- 
ership. In an effort to place importance on the acceptance 
of responsibility, all squads elected their own captains and 
co-captains. Surprisingly enough, all potential leaders whom 
we had placed on squad rosters were selected. 

In addition, each team had to appoint or elect three mem- 
bers to the “call committee.” Each member of this commit- 
tee had the responsibility of informing four other teammates 
of each playing date, time, and location. These boys had to 
be individuals other than the captain and co-captain. Inter- 
est was constant and actually increased during the season. 

Sponsorship of any teams was procured through the ef- 
forts of that team. Selection and ordering of uniforms with- 
in the scope of the respective sponsors’ generosity were team 
problems. Complete business transactions between sponsor, 
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team, and sporting goods dealer were conducted and com- 
pleted by team members. Several teams earned money for 
T-shirts and caps by selling tickets to the Lions Club circus. 

In ventures of this nature, cooperative factions must have 
previous orientation as to what is to be expected. This was 
accomplished through the medium of public relations by the 
recreation department. This phase of the organized baseball 
program is important. A fine learning experience and ex- 
posure to future responsibilities were presented to the par- 
ticipants in a controlled situation. 

Our 1952 records and data concerned with the integrated 
summer playground program conclusively indicated mutual 
benefits for all participants in the baseball program, Attend- 
ance figures increased in all planned activities such as swim- 
ming instruction, golf, archery, crafts, and quiet games. 
This was, in part, attributable to evenly contested baseball 
games and league competition which originally attracted 
participants to play areas. This latter point is especially im- 
portant as boys would come to play baseball regardless of 
their individual native abilities, because each team encoun- 
tered successful experiences to some degree. Once on the 
play area, individuals were directed by competent recrea- 
tion leaders into other worthwhile leisure activities. 

This year, our integrated boys’ baseball program gives 
every indication of being more instrumental in the develop- 
ment of a qualitative community recreation program. To a 
great extent, this reflects the organization efforts of the rec- 
reation commission and the essential community coopera- 
tion which insures maximum returns from maximum efforts. 
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OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOLS-Part 3 


George D. Butler 





Spring day view of wading pool adjoining Barre, Vermont, 
swimming pool. Dimensions: 20 by 30 feet; 6 to 18 inches 


deep. Note shelters and benches for watching mothers. 


Basic Design Features 
(Continued ) 


Seating for Spectators 


Every pool, regardless of type, attracts persons who enjoy 
seeing others have a good time in the water. Fathers and 
mothers like to watch their children in the small neighbor- 
hood pool, and adults are more likely to bring groups of 
children to a pool if comfortable, shaded facilities, where 
they can sit and see the children, are provided nearby. Such 
facilities also help to make customers out of spectators. 

Special events such as swimming meets, water pageants, 
and aquatic carnivals attract great numbers of spectators to 
the large city pool, where ample seating facilities are essen- 
tial. The question of the amount and type of seating to be 
provided therefore must be considered in the planning of 
every pool in order that suitable space may be set aside for it. 

Permanent bleachers have been provided more often at 
the large pools designed for competitive and feature events 
than at smaller units, but there is evidence that seating fa- 
cilities increasingly are considered an essential pool fea- 
ture. Permanent seats are commonly supplemented by re- 
movable bleachers when special events are held. Seats 





Mr. But.er, director of research for the NRA, is currently 
chairman of the Swimming Pool Study Committee of the 
Conference for National Cooperation in Aquatics. 
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We are pleased to announce that this 
series of articles will be extended to 
include Part IV—which will appear in 
the April issue of RECREATION. 


should be on the west or south side of the pool so the sun 
will not be in the eyes of the spectators. A location near the 
deep end and at right angles to the diving boards is desirable. 
The roof of the bathhouse or filter building is used as a 
spectators’ gallery at some pools, in which case access to the 
roof must be from outside the pool area. 

Spectator space should be entirely separated from that 
used by the bathers, preferably by a low fence that will not 
interfere with a view of the pool activities. If seating area 
is of concrete construction it should be sloped to a drain so 
it can be flushed with a hose without any water entering the 
area used by bathers. A low curb to prevent dirt from being 
carried into the pool area may be essential. 


The Wading Pool 


Swimming is a favorite form of family recreation and, in- 
creasingly, family groups are encouraged to use community 
pools. At some of these, with a minimum depth of a foot or 
less, a portion of the shallow section is fenced off for use by 
small children. At others a concrete wall separates a shallow 
children’s area from the main pool. Since the minimum 
water depth in most pools is three feet or more, however, 
they obviously are not suitable for use by very young chil- 
dren. Consequently, there is a growing tendency to con-. 
struct a separate wading pool as an adjunct to the swimming 
pool. The wading pool is usually completely enclosed by a 
fence in order to prevent the young children from wander- 
ing into the swimming pool area. The wading pool is com- 
monly located in an area adjoining the swimming pool deck 
so that parents using the pool can easily see their children 
in the wading pool. Proximity to the toilets in the bathhouse 
is desirable. 

Dimensions of the wading pool are usually twenty by thir- 
ty feet or more and the water depth commonly varies from 
six to twenty inches. The pool bottom should not slope more 
than one foct in fifteen. A paved walk several feet wide 
should surround the pool, and paving of the entire area with- 
in the pool enclosure is desirable. A concrete curb or coping 
a few inches high commonly extends around the edge of the 
pool. Benches should be provided along the fence for the 
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use of mothers who bring their children to the pool, and a 
pergola or canvas shelter is sometimes erected to afford 
shade for them. A sand beach or court is a great attraction 
and provides valuable play opportunities; a sand trap is es- 
sential in a pool adjoining a sand area. 

It is customary at playground wading pools to have a con- 
tinuous flow of water into the pool while in use and to empty 
and clean the pool daily. When part of a swimming pool 
installation, however, the wading pool can be tied in with 
the recirculation system and filled with chlorinated water at 
the proper temperature. The water can thus be kept clean 
and purified, and the possibility of pollution that exists in 
the fill-and-draw type of pool is eliminated. Inlets are often 
installed that enable the water to be brought into the pool in 
the form of showers or fountain sprays—a popular feature 
if the water is not too cold. In some wading pools the water 
is not returned to the filters, but the pool is emptied daily 
and refilled with treated water. 


The Bathhouse 


The bathhouse is an essential feature of every outdoor 
pool development except where the pool adjoins a building 
which can provide the needed facilities. It is more readily 
seen by the passerby than is the pool itself and should there- 
fore be so designed as to present an attractive appearance 
appropriate to the site and in harmony with the pool and its 
related facilities. The building should be readily accessible 
from the street and the parking area. It is often advisable 
to place the bathhouse where it will protect the pool from 
prevailing winds. Most authorities believe it should be at 
the shallow end of the pool so as to reduce the likelihood that 
children and poor swimmers will thoughtlessly run from the 
building and jump into the deep water. 

Many bathhouses are of architectural concrete or of ce- 
ment blocks with a stucco finish—materials which fit in with 
the construction of most pools. The building usually oc- 
cupies at least one third as much space as the water area of 
the pool. Bathhouse facilities are sometimes incorporated 
in a recreation building, in which case they serve a dual 
purpose and are used the year round. 

Several factors should influence the design and construc- 
tion of every bathhouse. It should be planned in such a way 
that it can be supervised and operated by a minimum staff. 
Units should be arranged so that circulation of bathers 
through the building and to and from the pool is easy and 
direct. Rooms should be light and well ventilated. Materials 
used should be impervious to moisture; and floors, walls, 
and equipment should be constructed so as to facilitate clean- 
ing. Interiors painted in various colored pastel shades are 
reported most satisfactory and least likely to be defaced. 

The chlorinator should be placed in a separate room, 
equipped with a device to assure ventilation of any escaping 
chlorine gas. In some cases the lobby and dressing rooms 
are planned so the equipment can be removed and the rooms 
used for group activities outside the swimming season. 

Essential units in the bathhouse are a lobby, which serves 
as a center of control, and separate dressing, shower, and 
toilet rooms for men and for women bathers. Additional 
facilities are a manager’s office, first aid room, checkroom 
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wider decks, bathhouse at the shallow end, with wading 
pool near the bathhouse, and provision of bicycle racks. 


for bags or baskets, equipment storage room, room for pool 
staff, snack bar, and toilet rooms for non-bathers. The filters, 
heater, and chlorination apparatus are usually installed in 
the bathhouse. 

The size and type of pool determine the number, types and 
sizes of the facilities required at a particular pool. The 
Joint Committee on Bathing Places has suggested the fol- 
lowing standards for certain facilities, based on the assump- 
tion that two thirds of the bathers present at any one time 
will be men: 
shower for each 40 bathers 
lavatory for each 60 bathers 
toilet for each 40 women 
toilet for each 60 men 
urinal for each 60 men 

In some sections there is a tendency to build dressing fa- 
cilities of an “open court” type as they are less expensive, 


the sun and air help in keeping them clean, and they are less 


ee et 


susceptible to vandalism. 

Much useful literature is available on the planning and 
equipment of dressing, shower, and toilet rooms, but little 
has been written about the bathhouse lobby and checkroom. 
The following suggestions by C. P. L. Nicholls, municipal 
supervisor of aquatics in Los Angeles, are consequently of 
special interest: 


“The function of the lobby is to provide a place where fees are ac- 
cepted, tickets are issued, and if suits and towels are to be furnished 
they are given to patrons entering the pool over the counter provided. 
The lobby must therefore have a counter with spaces for checking 
valuables, space for a ticket machine, space for a changemaker or 
cash register, whichever system is to be used, and cupboards and 
closets to store cash report forms, and cubbyholes and boxes to store 
the valuables checked for safekeeping by patrons. 


“In the smaller pools the checking racks are stored behind this 
counter. The clothes are stored in plastic checking bags which are 
passed through the windows on each side of the counter from the boys’ 
dressing room on one side and the girls’ dressing room on the other. 
Appropriate baffles are arranged so that the checking personnel may 
not have a view of the dressing room in order to provide'the necessary 
privacy for those using these spaces. It is customary in some installa- 
tions to provide electric outlets and wall space for vending machines. 
Wall space is also provided for bulletin boards, trophy cases, and also. 
some bench space for those waiting for friends. 


“In small pools clothes are stored behind the counter space in the 
lobby room; in large pools space for checkrooms must be provided on 
the boys’ side and also on the girls’ side. However, no matter where 
the checkrooms are located, the same square-foot area is required per 
bag, and in the planning of the checkrooms this factor must be kept 
in mind; for instance, for each bag checked 1.5 square feet may be 
allowed for each when two rows high of checking bags are planned.” 
* Design, Equipment and Operation of Swimming Pools and Other 
Public Bathing Places, The American Public Health Association, 
New York, 1949. 
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Large rectangular pool, Redwood City, California. The popu- 
larity of the shallow area, use of deck space and protective 
wall, and the need for additional seating facilities is apparent. 


Bags or baskets are now used more widely than lockers 
for the checking of bathers’ clothing. Few dressing facilities 
are provided at the small neighborhood pools in several 
cities, because a majority of the bathers walk to the pool 
dressed for swimming. Shower as well as toilet facilities 
are essential, however, since a warm bath in the nude is con- 
sidered a “must” for bathers by many pool and health au- 


thorities. 


Site Requirements 


The preceding sections of this article have dealt primarily 
with the phases of pool design which are related to space and 
which determine the amount of area that must be set aside 
for this type of facility. The pool itself, the deck, sunning 
areas, seating facilities, wading pool, game courts, refresh- 
ment area, parking space, the bathhouse and its setting 
all are important elements in the well-rounded swimming 
center. Some of them may be omitted at a specific project, 
but they all should be considered in planning for the pool. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that, in selecting the 
site for a pool, sufficient space be available to meet these 
varied requirements. The problem cannot be solved by build- 
ing the pool in the corner of an over-crowded recreation 
area or on any other restricted site. An ample, well-chosen 
site, on the other hand, is a big factor in assuring a popular, 


successful pool. 


Pool Construction Factors 


The construction of an outdoor pool requires considera- 
tion of a large number of factors, some of which are ob- 
vious. Others, however, are sometimes overlooked until after 
the pool is put in use, when it is impossible or difficult to 
provide for them. A few of these factors will be mentioned 
briefly below. As previously stated, the construction of a 
pool should be undertaken only after a design has been pre- 
pared by a competent architect or engineer. Valuable infor- 
mation on construction details will be found in the bibli- 
ography to appear in the April issue of RECREATION. 


Type of Construction. A pool should be built of material 
that provides a watertight tank with a smooth, light-colored, 
and easily cleaned surface. Reinforced concrete (usually 
form poured) has been used most widely in the construction 
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of public pools. In recent years pneumatically applied rein- 
forced concrete, commonly known as gunite, has been used, 
especially for smaller pools in sections of the country which 
do not have extremely cold winters. Its cost is appreciably 
less than that of form-poured concrete. A precast steel- 
reinforced concrete pool consisting of a poured concrete 
floor and twenty-foot precast wall sections was constructed 
in 1954. Wall sections, complete with fittings set in the 
panels, were lowered in place after the floor was poured, then 
bolted tight. This type of construction, permitting as it does 
a drastic reduction in the time required to build a normal 
poured pool and a considerable saving in building costs, 
merits study. 

The use of steel for the walls and floor of pools is receiv- 
ing considerable attention and several such pools have been 
built by municipalities. Few, if any, of these municipal pools 
have been in use long enough to afford a basis for compar- 
ing them with concrete pools, as to ease of maintenance and 
length of life. The statement has been made that, so far, 
steel pools appear to have “a susceptibility to soil acids that 
cause leakage and rust.”* A considerable difference of opin- 
ion prevails as to the comparative construction cost of steel 
and reinforced concrete pools. 

Regardless of the material used, it is desirable that the 
corners of the pool wall be rounded to facilitate cleaning. 
The number of expansion joints should be at a minimum. 


Finish. The lining of the pool walls and bottom should be 
of a white or light-colored material so that persons or ob- 
jects in the water will be clearly visible. Among the various 
materials used for finishing the concrete surface of a pool 
are white cement and silica sand smoothly finished, marble 
dust and chips mixed with sand and cement, and a plaster 
finish such as “silicite.” Care must be taken to protect the 
finish of the pool during construction to prevent it from be- 
ing soiled or stained. 

Use of such materiais makes it unnecessary to paint the 
walls and floor—an operation that must be repeated every 
year or two. If the pool is painted, the recommendations of 
the manufacturer should be followed precisely. A white 
paint is generally believed to be most satisfactory although 
color is often used. Paint should be applied only to thor- 
oughly cleaned surfaces. 

Tile, terra cotta, and precast concrete slabs may be used 
for the inner lining, but, because of the cost, they are rarely 
used in municipal pools. Asphaltic materials do not show 
the dirt readily or make the bottom easily visible, so are not 
considered suitable for pool lining. 


Walls and Floors. Side and end walls of all pools should 
be vertical, as they can be be cleaned readily and are less of 
a hazard than sloping walls. As previously indicated, the 
poured reinforced concrete wall is most widely used and 
generally favored. Walls must be designed to withstand the 
water pressure from within when filled and the pressure of 
the surrounding earth when empty. 

Precautions must be taken to protect the walls and floor 


* American Municipal News. 
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A 165-foot T-shaped pool in Morganton, North Carolina. 
Note wide decks, ample bleachers, and the deck area with 
snack bar over bathhouse. Designed by Charles M. Graves. 


against damage by frost or external water pressure through 
adequate subsurface drainage. The expansion joints in 
walls should be keyed and made watertight. In general, 
pool walls are not less than ten inches thick and floors not 
less than six inches thick. Thickness, as well as the amount 
of reinforcement needed, depends upon many local factors. 


Overflow Gutters and Copings. An overflow gutter or 
trough is an essential feature of every pool, and it is gener- 
ally recommended that it extend around the entire perimeter 
of the pool. The overflow serves to remove foreign matter 
from the pool surface and affords a handhold for tired swim- 
mers and for practicing strokes and kicking. 





Among several types of overflows, the following are typi- 
cal; inset, back-set, and open or roll-out. The accompanying 
sketch illustrates the general nature of these types. The 
inset gutter, long the most widely used, has the advantage 
of being recessed; it therefore does not interfere with the 
swimmer and he is unlikely to come in contact with waste 
materials entering it. It is reported to have a better wave 
reduction factor than the other two types—a consideration 
in pools designed for competitive swimming. It is difficult 
to clean and repair, however, and has sometimes been built 
so that an arm may be caught in it. 

Widely installed in recent years, the back-set type differs 
chiefly in that it is more open and hence easier to clean. 
The roll-out gutter is entirely open to the light and is there- 
fore easy to clean. It does not afford as good a handhold 
as the other two types and unless it is fairly level it may 
make entry into the pool more difficult. On the other hand, 
it enables the swimmer to get out of the pool much more 
easily. An increasing number of pools are installing the roll- 
out type. In the Conference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics study mentioned in Part I, more people indicated 
a preference for this than for any other type of gutter. 
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In all three types the bottom of the gutter should pitch 
at least one-quarter-inch per foot between drains, which 
should be installed at intervals of not more than fifteen feet 
around the pool. In the inset and back-set overflows, the 
width of the trough opening is generally at least three inches 
and the depth at least four inches so the swimmers’ fingers 
will not reach the bottom of the trough. The roll-out gutter 
is usually at least ten inches wide, so the swimmer may rest 
on it after leaving the pool. 

Many authorities recommend installation of a curb or 
coping along the edge of the pool deck above the gutter. 
This prevents much dirt from being blown or washed into 
the pool and allows the use of high-pressure water lines for 
washing the deck. The pool gutter is usually of concrete, 
although some are lined with tile. One pool designer highly 
recommends that the overflow gutter and coping be made 
of Indiana limestone which is cut at the quarry. Although 
more expensive than formed concrete, it fits into place more 
readily and is permanent. 

The flush deck pool, a relatively new type, has no gutter, 
trough, or coping. The water is kept at the level of the deck, 
so swimmers may readily pull themselves out of the water. 
The problem of cleaning gutters is also eliminated. Reported 
disadvantages are that a backstroke swimmer may find him- 
self on the pool deck, and that the deck is constantly wet, 
and therefore slippery, and inconvenient for persons teach- 
ing or officiating around the pool. Furthermore, dirt and 
other foreign matter are deposited on the deck instead of in 
the gutter where they are carried away quickly. 


Ladders and Steps. These, of corrosion-resistant materi- 
als, are essential to facilitate egress from the pool. They 
should be provided along each side of the deep end of a rec- 
tangular pool, preferably fifteen feet or more from the end. 
One or more additional ladders on each side are usually 
required, depending upon length of pool. At least one lad- 
der or recessed stair is needed near the shallow end if the 
minimum water depth is more than two feet. Ladders should 
not be placed at the ends of the pool. In a diving pool or 
bay, it is desirable to place them on the side opposite the 
boards or tower, so that divers may leave the water promptly 
after completing a dive. 

As a rule, ladders should have a handrail on either side 
at the top, leading out over the deck or coping, and be con- 
structed so they can be removed easily for repairs or when 
the pool is used for special or competitive events. The treads 
should be of non-slip material and built so a swimmer can- 
not catch his arms or legs between the ladder and the pool 
wall. In some cases the ladders are recessed, with step holes 
inserted in the pool walls. Where this is done, they should 
be designed to be cleaned readily. 

In case the area around the pool is uneven or the pool 
and the bathhouse are not on the same level, the use of ramps 
rather than steps is recommended, where feasible. 

* * * * . 

The fourth and final article in this series will appear in the 
April issue and will cover additional construction factors, 
water recirculation and purification, other important con- 
siderations, and a selected bibliography. 
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No Other Climbing No other play device can 


Structure is a compare with the famous 
JUNGLEGYM JUNGLEGYM for safety, for 

low maintenance cost, and for 
beneficial development of a child’s body 
and mind. No other play device can com- 
pare for popularity with children them- 
selves....for the JUNGLEGYM offers 
unlimited opportunities for imaginative 
play, and satisfies the child’s basic instinct 
to climb. 


a. oF 


MANUFACTURERS 


CLIMBING STRUCTURE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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OUTDOOR MODEL For elementary school 
children of all ages; steel construction, 
8’ 4" long, 6’ 3” wide, with 10’ 6" tower 





INDOOR MODEL For young children; 
hardwood construction, 5’ 0" square, with 
6’ 9” tower. Slide 16” wide by 7’ 10” long, 
optional. 


oy 


There are scores of other reasons why 
thousands of JUNGLEGYMS are in daily 
use from coast to coast! For instance, the 
JUNGLEGYM accommodates more chil- 
dren per square foot of ground occupied than 
any other play device, and costs less per 
child accommodated than any other appa- 
ratus. No wonder leaders in education, rec- 
reation, health and social work have for a 
third of a century called the JUNGLEGYM 
“the perfect playground device.” 
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“No man is really happy or safe without a hobby, and it makes precious little difference what the outside in- 
terest may be . . . anything will do so long as he straddles a hobby and rides it hard.”—Sir William Osler 


Include Hobbies and Hobby Shows 


emi NEEDS a hobby—to give him an interest outside 
the routine of his daily work, to give him an oppor- 
tunity for creative self-expression, to make his life fuller and 
richer and more complete. And what a list there is to choose 
from! Collecting things—anything that strikes one’s fancy: 
making things—with any of a wide variety of materials; 
with brush, pencil or camera; raising 
All these are fun-filled hobbies, 


picturing things 
things—flora and fauna. 
and there are dozens more! 


What Does the Recreation Director 
Do About Hobbies? 


e He finds out what the people’s interests are. 

e He brings together those with similar interests. 

e He arranges for meeting rooms or necessary facilities. 

e He helps to organize groups and schedule meetings. 

e He puts on a hobby show from time to time. 

Above all, he never looks down his nose at any hobby, no 
matter how silly it seems to him! Many men like to cook 
or to do needlepoint; he arranges for them to do these things 
with a congenial group. Many girls like to make furniture: 
he doesn’t tell them they'll hammer their thumbs, he sees to 
it that they learn to use tools safely. In short, he is helpful 
and cooperative, and he takes a personal interest in every- 
one’s hobby. 


Where to Begin? 


With that old stand-by, the interest-finding questionnaire. 


It might look something like this: 





Have Yor 


Or do you wish you had a hobby? So do lots of your fellow 
employees. Fill out this questionnaire today—and let’s get 
together. : 

Check on the following list the hobby groups you would be 
interested in joining; check twice those in which you would 
be willing to give volunteer leadership: 

Arts and Crafts Radio and Television 

Camera Stamps 

Coins Woodworking 

Gardening Others 

Great Books (Specify) 

Model Building 

Needlework 

Puppets and 

Marionettes 


A Hoppy? 


Name—___ Department 
_ oe Home Address isclahamse 
Telephone Number | ee 











Group competition at one of handcraft exhibitions sponsored 
by N. Y. Trust Company, won by Grand Street Settlement. 


This is merely a suggested form. Adapt it, add to it, work 
out a better one. Make it suit your own people and their 
tastes as you know them. 

Arrange with someone to distribute and collect the ques- 
tionnaires. In industry someone from each department can 
do this during rest periods or lunch hours. Returns will be 
better if the forms are not taken home. 

When new people arrive at your center, or join the com- 
pany, see that they have an opportunity to fill one out. 

When the questionnaires have been collected and sum- 
marized, arrange organization meetings immediately for 
those groups in which a sufficient number have indicated an 
interest. Find out: how often the majority want to meet, 
what time suits most of them, what facilities they will need. 

e Photographers will want a darkroom. 

e Gardeners will want small plots of ground. 

e Art and craft groups will want a large room with tables, 
running water, space for easels, a kiln if they are working 
in pottery or ceramics. 

¢ Woodworkers will want tools, workbenches, drill 
presses, bench saws—the usual equipment of a carpentry 
shop. 

If you are in industrial recreation, or some other organi- 
zation which cannot make these facilities available, look 
around the community. Get in touch with the community 


Muriet EpcGerton McGann is a staff member of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association Publications Department. 
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in Your Program 


Muriel E. MeGann 


This puppetry demonstration took place during the Annual 
Hobby Show at Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


recreation director, schools, YMCA or YWCA, churches 
with parish houses, other organizations which might be 
helpful. Make use of every available resource. Coopera- 
tion with the community is good public relations. Also make 
your own facilities available to the community. Such neigh- 
borliness pays. 

Somewhere, somehow, you will find a suitable meeting 
place for each hobby group. These quarters must be avail- 
able at convenient hours and readily accessible by public 
conveyance. unless you can work out car pools which will 
accommodate all the members of the various groups. 


What About the Others? 


The hobbies in which a few people expressed interest, but 
in which the formation of a group was not warranted? Talk 
to the people who checked these interests. Find out whether 
they just have a vague idea that beekeeping, for example, 
might be fun, or whether they have a real interest in and 
working knowledge of the subject. If one or two of them 
really know something about it, you might arrange for these 
people to give a short talk in an appropriate place; give them 
a chance to interest others! 

\ window display or shelf show of their work (see more 
about this in section on hobby shows) might help to stimu- 
late interest to the point where a group can be formed. If 
outside help is available, use it. Ask someone in the com- 
munity who is interested in this hobby to come in and talk 


to your group about it. 
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In industry, the place of the hobby groups in the over-all 
program may be determined by each group having a repre- 
sentative on the plant recreation council; or the hobby pro- 
gram may be treated as a unit, with one or more representa- 
tives elected from the entire hobby membership. 

They may pay dues to an over-all organization or they may 
be more or less autonomous, with dues paid and expended by 
and for each individual club. Most hobbyists prefer the lat- 
ter arrangement. Whether or not the hobby clubs receive 
any subsidy from management will, of course, depend upon 


company policy. 


Beware of Too Much Organization— 
Too Much Leadership 


Business meetings should be as short—and as few—as 
possible. The members are there to work or talk about their 
hobbies. The recreation director should be as inconspicu- 
ous as possible, and when things are running smoothly he 
should be completely invisible. He should keep his ear to 
the ground, know just how each group is getting along, and 
help when problems arise; but the members should be en- 
couraged to determine and work out their own program. 
They want the fun of doing things themselves. 


Give Special Attention to Those 
Nearing Retirement Age 


Retirement can be tragic, empty, aimless; or it can be 
the fulfillment for which the individual has worked—the 
period in his life when he has time for the things he wants 
most to do. The recreation director can help to determine 
which it is to be. Some industries are now setting up educa- 
tion-for-retirement programs. Some time before the actual 
retirement date—several years, if possible—the industrial 
recreation director should discuss with the employee what 
he plans to do after he retires. The director should help to 
guide the employee in the selection of a hobby that he will 
be able to pursue for the rest of his life. If it has some 
money-making possibilities, so much the better. This type 
of hobby gives a man an added sense of being useful, and 
the extra dollars will be a welcome supplement to his pension. 
Whatever the recreation director does for these older work- 
ers should be coordinated with the company’s retirement 
plan. 

The recreation director, in whatever situation, should do 
everything in his power to make hobbies so important to in- 
dividuals that they can look forward to their retirement as a 
time when they will be able to devote many more hours to 


these absorbing interests. 


Hobby Shows 


To have a thing is nothing, 
if you've not the chance to show it. 
And to know a thing is nothing, 


unless others know you know it.—Lord Nancy 


Everyone Likes to Show Off. People who have collected 
something or created something with their own hands have 
more right than most of us to want to show off a little. Hob- 
byists like to see other people’s work; they like even better 
to display their own work; best of all, they like to win some 
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sort of recognition. They'll be pleased with ribbons or cer- 
tificates of merit; they'll be delighted with inexpensive 
trophies. If, as sometimes happens, the best work of art is 
purchased for permanent exhibit, they'll be out of this 
world! 

You don’t need a great big space. Of course, if there is 
a recreation hall, or a community house, armory, or other 
suitable building in the neighborhood, that’s fine; but if 
there just isn’t any such place—put your imagination to 
work! Build a set of shelves; use your windows as display 
cases; look for a vacant store; go outdoors and let the com- 
munity in on the fun. 


Shelf Shows can go on all year round. Somewhere there 
is a corner that will accommodate a cabinet or a bank of 
shelves—perhaps in the lobby or cafeteria, any place where 
the majority of persons will see it in the course of their nor- 
mal routine. 

Before the shelves are built, talk to the hobbyists them- 
selves; get some idea of the size and shape of the articles 
that probably will be exhibited. Try to work out a pattern 
that will be adaptable to many different displays. Adjust- 
able shelves usually will prove to be the most practical. 

Use a neutral finish which will harmonize with everything, 
ivory or light gray if the shelves are painted, or a natural 
wood finish if the wood you are using is light and has an 
attractive grain. Glass doors that can be locked will protect 
the display from dust—and from anyone who might be over- 
come bya desire to possess any of the exhibits! 

The shelves may contain: a one-man show, an exhibit by 
all the members of any one of the hobby clubs, selections 
from the work of all the hobby clubs. Don’t let the exhibits 
“get stale.” Change them every two or three weeks to at- 
tract continuing interest, and to allow as many people as 
possible to show their treasures. 


Window Shows are eye-catchers! The whole community 
will stop to look at them if they are displaying: collections 
—buttons, china figurines, art from other lands; models— 
boats, automobiles, airplanes; dolls—perhaps the ones your 
group dressed to give neighborhood youngsters at Christmas. 

Anything that one person is interested in making or own- 
ing, others will be interested in seeing. Here, too, change 
the display often. If you haven’t enough material for a con- 
tinuing exhibit, make the show an annual event, lasting for 
a week or two. Invite people in the community to display 
their handwork or collections, and don’t forget the children. 
Invite Boy and Girl Scout troops, playground youngsters, 
and school art classes to set up shows. Be a good neighbor 
—you need the community and the community needs you! 


Vacant Stores allow room for the exhibitors, too. Hold- 
ing the hobby show in a store that is temporarily unoccupied 
will make it possible for the exhibitors to meet the spectators 
and to give talks and demonstrations. The weaver can work 
at his loom; the artist can paint at his easel; the puppeteer 


can give a performance; the collector can tell the stories be- 


hind the very special pieces in his collection. 
They can all bring their hobbies to life, make them more 
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interesting to others, and perhaps influence the spectators to 
take up hobbies of their own. 


Hold Outdoor Art Exhibits. Many communities are now 
presenting the sidewalk art exhibits which have long been a 
familiar sight in Paris and Greenwich Village; so can you! 
Hang pictures on fences or clotheslines, or prop them against 
a convenient wall. The art work in this type of show is fre- 
quently priced for purchase if the exhibitors are interested 
in selling their work. Some of the artists may be on hand 
during the show to make sketches, pen and ink drawings, or 
silhouettes of passers-by for a small fee. 


If You Have a Recreation Hall or some other appropriate, 
large room at your disposal you can give a show in which 
all groups, or individuals in one age group, such as golden- 
agers, are invited to participate. You will need committees 
for: clean up; decorating; entertainment and program; ex- 
hibits and entries; location, equipment, and floor manage- 
ment; publicity and, possibly, finance; reception; refresh- 
ments; transportation—depending upon how elaborate your 
show is to be. 

Be sure to secure plenty of advance publicity. Such a 
show entails lots of work and deserves a large audience— 
make sure that the whole town knows about it through news- 
papers, radio, and television broadcasts, posters, throwa- 
ways, word-of-mouth advertising. Urge everyone to “talk 
it up.” 

If awards are to be given, the judging should be held at 
the beginning of the show, so that the exhibitors may have 
the satisfaction of displaying their prizes, and spectators will 
recognize the exhibits which were considered outstanding. 

Although you cannot guarantee the safety of any of the 
exhibited articles, every precaution against damage or loss 
must be taken. Many of the exhibits may have considerable 
intrinsic value and all of them are precious to their owners 
—they must be protected in transit and while they are on 
display. 


Learn By Experience 


Don’t attempt to put on a city-wide or company-wide hob- 
by show until you have held several smaller shows—for in- 
dividual hobby clubs, perhaps—and have some experience 
to guide you. Send for the National Recreation Association’s 
booklet, Planning for Success—Hobby and Art and Craft 
Shows, P66, $.25. It contains more detailed information 
about the types of shows mentioned here, including: duties 
of committees; suggested hobby classifications; ways of dis- 
playing exhibits; program suggestions. It deals primarily 
with community and playground hobby shows, but many of 
these ideas will be equally useful in planning shows for other 


groups. 


Start Your Planning for Your Hobby Show Today. It will 
stimulate increased activity among the hobby groups, en- 
courage more people to take up hobbies of their own, gener- 
ate friendliness among the individuals, increase understand- 
ing and neighborliness in the community, be a tremendous 
source of pleasure and satisfaction to the hobbyists who 
would like their work displayed! 
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Make A SQuARE KNOT BRACELET 


MATERIALS 
Cord or Rug Yarn or Round Lacing, 


Househola Cement and a Button. 


METHOD 


|.Cut one strand twice as long as \ength of bracelet 
plus Sinches. Note: Average bracelet 6‘/ong~ strand 20" 
2.Cut two strands 33 times bracelet length-strand2/" 
3.Loop first strand (20"strand) around pencil or stick and fasten ends +o your belt and 
pencil to a stationary object. (See sketch A). le ai © 
A Tie the two other strands to pencil (See sketch B). %6 waist, 
Note: Use different color strands for best resvits. 
5. To make the square knot bracelet ~ 21’ Strands tied topenci 
a.Take left-hand strand (wh/fe) and throw end to © 
right and over two middle strands (20strand doubled) (See sketch). 
Nore: Hold two middle strands in tension. 
b.Take right-hand strand (dark)and bring itaround and over 
the end of white strand and then under two tension strands 
and up through loop made by white strand at left of two 
tension strands. (See sketch D). With dank strand ih left-hand 
and white strand in right hand pull the knot tight: 
c.To complete the square knot reverse the method of tieing the knot. 
The dark strand on left goes over white strand and under tension strands 
and then up through loop on right side. Ai// tight. (See sketch E). 
A.Continve tieing square knots inthis way around tension strands until desired 
lengthis secured. Then thread button on white strand and tie one complete square knot: 
Sketches Fand G show how this is accomplished. 


Ends Cemented, End's Cemented, 
. og Om wis 
Button threaded Button in place 





Loose ends cut of f and 
on white strand. on f6p side of brace/le?. cemented. 
e To adjust loop fo proper size remove pencil and make if larger or smaller 46 Fit” 
the button ( hop 's the button hole for fostering bracelet on the wrist) .\f \oop \stoo smal 
pull on loop 46 increase its size ~ if {60 large aloop pull on tension strands. 
f.Cut off all loose ends and cover ends with household cement 46 make them secure. 
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- ORGANIZE 
A SPRING 
TOP SPINNING 
CONTEST 








Top-spinning, the age-old spring fa- 
vorite, can be used for exciting group 
contests, with elimination contests held 
between individuals within the group 
in the center or on the playgrounds 
and bang-up finals of city-wide propor- 
tions; or it can be an activity for indivi- 
dual competition within one group, 
club, or social center. 

No matter what sort of competition 
you plan, announce your events early 
and give contestants time for practice. 
If your tournament is to be city-wide, 
hold elimination contests in each age 
classification. Some communities set 
them up according to midgets, juniors, 
and intermediates. You will find, how- 
ever, that trick and stunt top-spinning 
will appeal to older boys and girls. Even 
fathers might be interested in getting 
into the act. Your craft groups can make 
their own tops and compete within their 
own group. In any case, make a big 
event of the finals—either within the 
city or within the group. Judges are 
needed for stunts of skill. 
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How to Spin a Thrown-Top’ 


Two things are necessary to spin a 
top—a tight, evenly wound string and 
a proper throw so that the top lands 
peg down on the ground. In winding the 
string, grasp the top with the thumb 
firmly pressed on cord as shown in Fig- 
ure I and start winding at the collar of 
the peg. Wind round and round until 
the cord is used up, being careful not 
to overlap and to keep the cord tight 
at all times. Experience will determine 
the length of cord to use. If the cord is 


‘This material from Organize a Top Spin- 
ning Contest, a free leaflet published by the 
Jerome Gropper Company, 1] East 22nd 
Street, New York 10. 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 


too long it will tangle as it will not be 
completely unwound when the top hits 
the ground. If too short, you will not 
get sufficient spin. A button is knotted 
onto the other end of the cord and then 
is slipped between the first and second 
fingers to keep the string attached to 
the hand after the throw. 

There are many ways of holding a top 
and of throwing it, but the basic princi- 
ple is the same. The top must land on the 
ground with the peg down. It can be 
thrown underhand or overhand. The 
peg can be held in many positions and 
the top thrown either straight or with 
a twist of the wrist. One way is shown 
in Figure 2 where the throw is over- 


Figure 3 
RECREATION 





hand and aimed out in front of the play- 
er about three feet (not straight down). 
The top is held with the forefingers on 
the flat part of the top and the thumb 
on the peg. The string will tend to swing 
the peg in towards the player and in the 
direction it unwinds so the top should 
be inclined enough to compensate for 
this and make the top land peg down. 
Generally speaking, an overhand throw 
gives more force and longer spins. A 
second method of spinning is shown in 


Figure 3. 


Finger Tops 
There are many kinds of tops, of 
course, and a great variety among hand- 
made ones. One of the simplest of the 
latter is that made by whittling a spool 
with a jackknife. 
The secret of worksmanship in top- 


making lies in perfect proportion and 
balance. The length and diameter of 
the spindle must be just right in propor- 
tion, and it must fit snugly. Tops can 
be beautiful if the wood is sanded and 
polished or painted. Bright contrasting 
colors are not lost in the spinning. 


Terminology 

As in other games, top-spinning has 
its own language. The top that is thrown 
is the plugger. Your opponent’s top is 
bait when you are trying to strike it out 
of the ring. When a top stands perfectly 
erect and apparently motionless while 
spinning it is asleep — or a sleeper — 
while a gigler is a top that dances and 
bounces about. A top that ceases to spin 


is a dead top. 


Events 

Many games and stunts in which tops 
are used can be invented. Let contest- 
ants use their own ingenuity. The fol- 
lowing are a few old stand-bys to start 
you off: 

Longest Spinning. Top is timed for 
length of spin. All players start at given 


signal. 
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Accuracy Put. Draw five concentric 
circles with the bull’s-eye one foot in 
diameter and each ring six inches wide, 
making a target five feet in diameter. 
Circles are numbered from the outside 
to the bull’s-eye, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Each 
contestant is allowed five puts and is 
scored according to the circle in which 
his top hits. The top must spin after hit- 
ting. 

Top Scatter. Six dead tops are ar- 


(j (mN\ 
| | | } 
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ranged peg up in the bull’s-eye of your 
five concentric circles and each player 
is given three throws at them with no 
rearranging between puts. This time, 
however, the rings are numbered from 
the center out with the outside circle 
number 5. The score is according to the 
circles into which the tops are scattered. 
The spinner’s top must remain spinning 
after each throw. A top resting on the 
line counts for the higher score ring. 

Top-Killing. Each player gets three 
tries at a live target top which is kept 
spinning by one of the waiting contest- 
ants. Three points are given for a glanc- 
ing blow, five points for “killing” the 
bait top and ten points for splitting it. 
Contestants’ tops must spin after hit- 
ting. 

Whip for Distance. Each contestant 
throws a top from a given line. Three 
tries are allowed, the winners being 
scored in accordance with the distance 
farthest from the throwing line at which 
their tops spin. 

Tops and Marbles Game.’ A paddle is 
used for picking up the spinning top in 
this game. Whittle paddle from soft 
piece of wood, about two-and-one-half- 
inches wide by twelve-inches long; and 
shape according to sketch. A spinning 
top can easily be picked up and set down 
while it is still spinning with this type 
of paddle. 

Each player puts a number of marbles 
into a common pool to form a pile of 


* From Games Outdoors, by Ray J. Marran, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. 


twelve. These pooled marbles are ar- 
ranged close together in the middle of 
a twelve-inch ring drawn with chalk on 
the ground. The first player spins his 
top with a cord in the regular way, then 
picks the top up with the paddle and 
lets it fall, while spinning, into the pile 
of marbles in the ring. The revolving 
top will knock several of the marbles 
from the ring, which then belong to the 
player whose top knocked them from 
the ring. 

The other players follow in turn, pick- 
ing up and setting down their spinning 
tops in the marble ring with their pad- 
dles, trying, of course, to knock some 
marbles from the ring with their revolv- 
ing tops. When a top dies it is picked 
up, spun again, scooped on the paddle 
and placed, in turn, in the marble ring 
so that it will knock out more marbles. 
The game continues until all marbles 
have been knocked from the ring. 


Tricks and Stunts 

Many of these consist of picking up 
a spinning top on the palm of the hand 
and performing a variety of feats with 
it, the contestants taking turns—each 
making one spin each turn. These can 
be left somewhat to the ingenuity of the 
player. 

Pick-ups. Some of the more usual 
are: tossing spinning top in air and 
catching it on palm of hand, trans- 
ferring it to palm of the other hand, 
transferring it to back of same hand, 
transferring it to back of other hand, 
catching it on index finger, transferring 
it to other fingers, catching it on thigh, 
back, top of head, back of head and 
other variations. 

Fancy Looping. Judges are needed 
here, for the contestant is graded on the 
performance and difficulty of the vari- 
ous loops. Length of time must be con- 
sidered, for some contestants may make 
several misses. A few of the most popu- 
lar loops are: overhead, back, under the 
leg and around the body loop. Many 
others can be developed. All loops are 
snapped from the ground and caught on 
the palm of the hand. 
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Secretaries in public recreation departments are like the 
shoemaker’s children who often have to go barefoot! They 
know all that’s going on—but never see it. They schedule 
games and picnics—but never see a game or go to the pic- 
nic. They write up reports, keep records, answer the phone 
and do a thousand and one jobs that the department couldn’t 
do without—but everything goes on around them, not with 


them. 

Last year the Public Recreation Association of New Jersey 
came up with a wonderful idea. When it held its monthly 
meeting in Maplewood, New Jersey, in May, all secretaries 








were invited. More than that, a special workshop for them 
was part of the program. 

Result? They felt as though they were a real part of their 
department. They learned new skills. They met the other 
secretaries and could talk shop to understanding ears. They 
had fun! 

When you plan training sessions or workshops in or near 
your home base, couldn’t you plan a similar program for the 
secretaries? It will pay off in a better understanding of their 
job, increased skills, and higher morale. 

The invitation to the Maplewood workshop ran like this: 
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PUT NEW FUN AND NEW LIFE IN YOUR CRAFTSTRIP 
PROGRAM WITH REXLACE PRODUCTS 


Single sheet instructions are available at low 
cost on all of the articles illustrated above. 
Send the coupon for free samples and com- 
plete catalog. 


And look into Rexlace. You'll find it as new 
and refreshing as the above projects. Give the 
lanyards a back seat this year — they are hard 
for both campers and instructors, All of the 


above articles are easier, more fan and more 
useful. 


Rexlace is made from solid plastic. Its slight 
stretch makes it work easily and smarily. It 
keeps its “just-made” look indefinitely — no 
coating to wear off and no cotton core to be- 
come exposed, frayed and soiled. Rexlace can — 
be washed with a touch of soap and water 
without losing its gloss. 


Send in the coupon for complete information and samples of instructions, 
also a complimentary copy of “101 Uses for Crattstrip""by Cy Vaughn. 


: Rex CORPORATION 
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THE REX CORPORATION West Acton, Massachusetts 
Please send me without obligation 
[) SINGLE SHEET INSTRUCTIONS 
CJ “101 USES FOR CRAFTSTRIP” 
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HOW TO 

SPEND 

YOUR 
SUMMER... 





HIS SUMMER some child will see his 

first butterfly. Another will hear the 
hoot of an owl for the first time. Others, 
who didn’t think they could make any- 
thing, will find they can build a rope 
bridge or make a woven belt. All over 
this country thousands of children are 
looking forward to the fun and excite- 
ment of camping. No matter what their 
family income, race, or religion, they'll 
gain a sense of belonging, self-respect, 
and achievement—and have a whale of 
a good time doing it. This summer may 
bring disappointment, too, of course; 
for some boys and girls who look for- 
ward to camp may not have the opportu- 
nity to go. 

Every group of six to eight children 
in camp should have an adult counselor 
whose understanding and enthusiasm 
can help make the experience of camp- 
ing as wonderful as the anticipation. 
Despite the number of experienced 
counselors who also look forward to 
camp each season, new ones must join 
them to insure a place for every child. 

In every state counselors are needed 
in camps sponsored by national non- 
profit agencies for boys and girls, fami- 
lies, and adults. Staff positions in these 
camps offer opportunities for service 
while earning a salary and gaining ex- 
perience that can come in handy all year 
round. Teachers, students, men and wo- 
men from many fields, find that in seek- 
ing to arouse the curiosity and interest 
of the campers they themselves discover 


Pat CAVANAUGH is director of Profes- 
sional Recruitment Promotion, Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., New York City. 
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new wonder in the world of animals, 
plants, trees, rocks, clouds, and stars. 

Camp staff members can also prac- 
tice their hobbies and at the same time 
prepare themselves for advancement in 
their own fields. A teacher of an “in- 
door” subject like art, history, or math 
may want to prepare herself to take part 
in the new school-camping program. A 
nurse — newly graduated, experienced, 
even retired — may like working with 
small groups of children and participat- 
ing in other parts of the camp program. 
A dietitian or home economics major 
may want to broaden her experience in 
managing all parts of a food program, 
including outdoor cooking methods and 
menus. The goals of the waterfront di- 
rector may include improved teaching 
and administrative skills. 

Men and women with recent counsel- 
ing experience know that most camps 
emphasize an understanding of the pro- 
gram as a whole rather than expertness 
in a specific field. Primary aims of all 
camp activities are increased self-reli- 
ance and ability to live and work harmo- 
niously with others. Democratic plan- 
ning is encouraged by dividing large 
groups into small units where counsel- 
ors and campers can work together at a 
tempo to suit everyone. More and more, 
too, camps are replacing the sports and 
games available in town with activities 
based on the resources of the camping 
location. 

Though required qualifications in age 
and experience vary for specific coun- 
seling positions, the American Camping 
Association, a professional organization 
of camp administrators and camp di- 





..- AND HAVE 
IT TOO 


Pat Cavanaugh 


Girl Scouts’ Intermediate Day Camp, Oakland, Calif. 


rectors, has recommended certain stand- 
ards. The minimum age is nineteen, 
with two years of college desirable. In 
addition to skill in the specific respon- 
sibilities assigned, the counselor must 
enjoy outdoor living, have maturity, 
good judgment, and sympathy with the 
aims of the sponsoring organization. 
Nurses, dietitians, and some specialists 
should have administrative experience 
as well. Assistants with required quali- 
fications may begin’ at age eighteen. 
Some camps have a counselor-in-train- 
ing program for sixteen and seventeen 
year olds. 

The camp director must be twenty- 
five years or over and have had at least 
two years staff experience in an organ- 
ized summer camp. In addition, the di- 
rector should have a college degree or 
equivalent educational background and 
experience in administration and super- 
vision of personnel. 

Salaries vary with the individual’s ex- 
perience, qualifications, and training, as 
well as the location of the camp and the 
length of the season. (Some positions 
in day camps where the campers return 
home each night are volunteer. ) 


Where to Apply for a Position 
as Camp Counselor 


Many of the four hundred affiliates of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America maintain 
camping programs as a part of their 
year round work. For information and 
location of Boys’ Club Camps, write to 
this organization at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

Boy Scouts of America operates more 
than eight hundred camps for its mem- 
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bers who range in age from eleven 
through seventeen. Applications can be 
made through any local council office 
or through the Personnel Division, Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Camp Fire Girls operates camps as 
part of their year round program for 
girls seven through seventeen. An ap- 
plicant may apply to any Camp Fire 
Council, or may write to the Camp Staff 
Referral Service, Department of Camp- 
ing, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. operates 
more than six hundred camps as an out- 
door continuation of their program for 
girls seven through seventeen. Hiring is 
done through local Girl Scout Councils 
but applicants may also write to Fan- 
chon Hamilton, Camp Staff Referral 
Service, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

Settlements and Neighborhood Cen- 
ters also use camping to enrich their reg- 
ular program. They serve boys and girls 
from elementary through high school as 
well as young adults and sometimes 


whole families. A special period may 
be set aside for mothers and preschool 
children. Hiring is local but informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, Inc., 129 East 
52nd Street, New York 22, New York. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board 
has the addresses of one hundred and 
forty-three Jewish community center 
camps throughout the country. All hir- 
ing is done locally, but information may 
be obtained by writing to the organiza- 
tion at 145 East 32nd Street, New York 
City. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the U. S. A. operates one hun- 
dred eighty-nine resident and over two 
hundred day camps with program em- 
phasis on waterfront activities, music, 
nature, arts and crafts, and religion. 
New trends are in family and co-ed 
camping. All hiring is done through 
local YWCA’s. 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
operates over six hundred camps serv- 
ing predominantly boys from nine 
through seventeen. A number of local 
YMCA’s conduct camps for girls, young 
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adults, and families. Cabin devotions 
and Sunday worship are an integral part 
of the program. All hiring is through 
local, area, or state YMCA’s. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Lucille Borowick, program director, 
Recreation Center for the Handicapped, 
San Francisco, California; Richard L. 
Burch, recreation leader, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Marion, Indi- 
ana; Jack Claes, superintendent of rec- 
reation, Vineland, New Jersey; Harry 
Feldman, executive secretary, Recrea- 
tion and Youth Service Council, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Columbus, Ohio; 
John J. Krasovich, program supervisor, 
Recreation Department, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

Thomas C. Miller, superintendent of 
recreation, Pompano Beach, Florida; 
Jack S. Myles, superintendent of rec- 
reation, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania; 
George G. Pervear, assistant director of 
recreation, Berkshire Farms, Canaan, 
New York; Arnold W. Rinta, director, 
Field House, King County, Washing- 
ton; Martin Rollert, recreation super- 
visor, Recreation Department, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; Robert K. 
Samuel, group worker, Wesley House 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri; Mar- 
vin S. Weiss, superintendent of recrea- 
tion, Morton Grove, Illinois. 
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a AMERICAN-UNIVERSAL “PORTABLE” BLEACHER 


A COMPLETE ‘‘PACKAGE-UNIT’’ 
Nothing else to buy. Ruggedly built of prefabricated, 
welded-steel panels-safety engineered-weather proofed 
for minimum maintenance. You need no expensive | 
foundations, can easily install this American-Universal 
skid-mounted Bleacher with unskilled help. A complete 











ATHLETIC BALLS 


So sensationally better are they on 
every count—design, construction, 
quality, durability and play-ability— 
that Rawlings HERCULITE 
Rubber-Covered Athletic Balls 

have established a new high 


package-unit—at lowest possible cost. standard. They're in a class 
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Basic 5-row unit seats 50. Unlimited combina- 
tions for up to 10 and 15-row installations. 


Write for new catalog 
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VOLLEY BALLS 
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Date 
March 6-12 


March 13-19 


March 24-May 19 


March 31-April 2 


April 10-16 


April 13-16 


April 13-14 
April 15-17 
April 17-24 
April 21-28 
April 22-23 


April 24-30 
June 12-18 
June 19-25 
April 25-30 
May 1-7 

May 2-4 

May 15-21 
May 28-June 3 
June 5-10 


June 5-11 


June 20-July 8 
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RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Location 


Great Plains Recreation Leaders Laboratory, Nysted 
Folk School, Danneborg, Nebraska 


Kentucky Recreation Workshop, Kentucky Dam 
Village, Kentucky 


Courses for nature counselors and youth leaders, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City 


Twentieth Annual Mountain Folk Festival, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Kentucky 


Wisconsin Recreation Leaders Laboratory, Wausau 
Youth Center, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Twentieth Annual National Folk Festival, Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Missouri 


Group Leadership Institute, Indiana University Stu- 
dent Union Building, Bloomington, Indiana 


Spring Workshop of Iowa Section, American Camping 
Association, 4H Camping Center, Madrid, Iowa 


Buckeye Recreation Workshop, Urbana Methodist 
Church, Urbana, Ohio 


Northland Recreation Laboratory, Camp Ihduhapi, 
Loretto, Minnesota 


Kentucky Folk Festival, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 


Nature Workshops, Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois 


Presbyterian Recreation Laboratory, Druce Lake 
Camp, Lake Villa, Illinois 


Southwestern Recreation Leaders Laboratory, Moun- 
tain View Ranch, Cowles, New Mexico 


All Florida Folk Festival, Stephen Foster Memorial, 
Outdoor Theatre, White Springs, Florida 


Hoosier Recreation Workshop, Merom Institute, 
Merom, Indiana 


Missouri Recreation Workshop, Camp Clover Point, 
Lake of the Ozarks State Park, Kaiser, Missouri 


Middle Atlantic Recreation Laboratory, Pennington 
School, Pennington, New Jersey 


Kansas Summer Recreation Clinic, Sedgwick County, 
Kansas 


Outdoor Education Workshop, Clear Lake Camp, 
Dowling, Michigan 


For Further Information 


Mr. Duane Loewenstein, Room 108, Agri. Hall, College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Miss Alda Hennin, Experiment Station, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Miss Farida A. Wiley, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 79th Street at Central Park West, New York 24, 
New York 

Mr. Frank H. Smith, Box 1826, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky 

Mr. Bruce L. Cartter, 314 Agricultural Hall, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin 

Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, National Folk Festival, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, 1133 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis 
1, Missouri 

Miss Violet Tennant, Division of Social Service, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana 


Miss M. Genevieve Clayton, Iowa Section, American Camp- 
ing Association, 618 Flynn Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. Frederick F. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, 131 South 
Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


Mr. Arthur Bell, Northland Recreation Laboratory, 3100 
West Lake, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


Mr. James Pheane Ross, Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Kentucky 


Mrs. Edgar Myers, Registrar, The Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Illinois 


Mr. John W. McCracken, 2330 North Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois 


Mr. Geronimo Chavez, Box 425, State College, New Mexico 


Mr. Foster Barnes, Stephen Foster Memorial, White 
Springs, Florida 

Mr. F. L. McReynolds, State Club Office, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Mr. Robert L. Black, Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development, Jefferson Building, Jefferson, Missouri 


Dr. Charles R. Smyth, 500 Morgan Avenue, Palmyra, New 
Jersey 


Mr. Verne Powell, Hutchinson Recreation Commission, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Mr. Julian W. Smith, School of Education, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan 
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HOW 10 HELP 
FOLKS HAVE FUN 


HELEN and LARRY EISENBERG 


For club, grovp, class . . . ice- 
breaking, warming-up good times 
‘/ of your fingertips in $1 Leadership 
L Library book. 
q $1 at your bookstore or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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Boise, Idaho. 
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April 12-14—Southern District Recrea- 
tion Conference, George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Asheville, North Carolina. 


April 13-16—21st Annual National Folk 
Festival presented by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Missouri. 


| April 17-19—Pacific Northwest District 
Recreation Conference, Boise Hotel, 


April 21-23—Fourth Annual National 
Square Dance Convention, Municipal 


IT’S A DATE 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla- 


homa. 

May 1-8—National Music Week. 
Theme: “Music Making Enriches 
Life.” 

May 10-13—New England District Rec- 
reation Conference, Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 

June 12-15—Annual Conference of the 
National Industrial Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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Ed Durlacher Presents 


honor your partner 


TEACHING AIDS 
on pure vinylite phonograph records 


SQUARE DANCES: CALLS AND TEACHING AIDS. Albums |! through 4—Square Dance 
Records with calls and instructions by Ed Durlacher. ‘‘Walk-through” directions ore 
presented in easy, progressive steps before the music and calls begin. By far the most 
popular square dance instructional records ever produced. 

SQUARE DANCES: MUSIC ONLY. Album 5—Square Dance music without calls or instruc- 
tion. Zestful, foot-tapping music for those who prefer to do their own calling. 

COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS. Album 6—Ed Durlacher’s famous walk-through instruc- 
tions make learning these dances a pleasure. 

RHYTHMS. Album 7-Specifically’ designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms and music 
appreciation to the very young. Ed Durlacher teaches with a full orchestral back- 





ground. 


SQUARE DANCES: WITHOUT INSTRUCTIONS. Album 8—Eosy-to-understand, jovial calls. 
Music with a perfect rhythmic beat. Eight of the country’s most popular square dances. 





: sx ge All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage. 
ahs 2 OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. R-5, Freeport, N. Y. 





Square Dance Associates 
Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me a 


free descriptive folder. 
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CITY. ZONE STATE 
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ane the craft oh 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit- 
tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plons for 34 projects—25¢. 





Complete X-acto 28 page catalog— FREE 





No. 82 X-ACTO 
KNIFE CHEST 





48-99 Yon Dom St., Long Island City 1, WN. Y. 














Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Lid., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 
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USE TOP SPINNING IN YOUR 
PROGRAM 


Write for Free Booklet 


A Top Spinning Contest makes an 
ideal youth activity for Boys’ Clubs, 
Veterans’ Organizations, Fraternal 
Orders, Industrial Firms, Schools, 
Outing Clubs, Churches, Newspapers, 
Playgrounds, Civic Groups, Business 
Clubs and others. Mail coupon for 
Free Booklet published by the manu- 
facturer of Gropper Official Wood 
Spinning Tops. 


' The Jerome Gropper Co. 
11 E. 22nd St., New York 10, WN. Y. 








When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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Paas Easter Egg Decorating Kits 
this year contain interesting new mate- 
rials to make gay and clever eggs—and 
they’re simple enough to be used easily 
by small fry. The inexpensive kit comes 
in a cardboard box which is converted 
into an Easter basket, complete with 
paper grass. There is a variety of equip- 
ment: dyes and directions for the spe- 
cial Paas process for making multi- 
color eggs; wax crayons for writing or 
drawing on eggs; cut-outs of heads and 
stands to make Disney character eggs; 
paste-on features for egg faces; toy cut- 
outs; and even an Easter coloring book. 
Paas Dye Company, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 


Vistacope Lens brings a new dimen- 
sion to home movies, and more depth, 
range, and clarity. This lens provides 
completely natural vision and fifty per 
cent greater horizontal sweep without 
changing normal height. One lens, 
which may be attached to any regular 
8mm. or 16mm. movie camera or pro- 
jector, is used for both shooting the 
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scene and projecting it. For a descrip- 
tion of this lens and the special effects 
and trick shots that are obtainable with 
it, request “How to Shoot With Vista- 
cope” from Vistacope Corporation, 100 
Central Park South, New York 19, New 
York. 
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Floor King Maintenance Machines 
come in a wide selection in size and 
price range and perform all types of 
floor-care jobs. One machine, with at- 
tachments, may be used for waxing, 
scrubbing, buffing, polishing, steel 
wooling, or dry cleaning any floor; disk 
sanding wood floors; grinding concrete 
or terrazzo; and wet or dry rug and 
carpet shampooing, with ease and effi- 
ciency. Illustrated circular on request. 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Company, 518 South St. Clair, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Armstrong Tackboard is a resilient 
cork composition made specifically for 
bulletin board use. This decorative ma- 
terial, available in four colors, comes in 
rolls as long as eighty-five feet and in 
forty-eight- and seventy-two-inch widths 
for quick and easy one-piece installa- 
tion; and Armstrong J-1114 Adhesive 
bonds it firmly to any clean, dry wall 
surface. The new tackboard takes tacks 
easily, holds them firmly, and retains 


When writing to these manufacturers please mention RECREATION. 


its tackholding qualities through re- 
peated use. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Eraso Posters and Charts are de- 
signed to simplify publicity for sports 
and other recreation activities. The 
brightly colored fourteen- by twenty- 
two-inch posters have a long-wearing 
finish which permits constant reuse. 
Twenty-one different activities are cov- 
ered with appropriate illustrations. The 
charts are available for activity calen- 
dars, tournaments, and team or individ- 
ual standings. Local information may 
be filled in with special Eraso-Pencils 
(which come in seven different colors) 
and later wiped off, leaving the posters 
and charts ready to be used again. The 
Program Aids Company, 550 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


Jamison Playground Equipment of 
all types is described and well illustrated 
in a very attractive new catalog which 
is available to RECREATION readers. Pic- 
tures of the equipment in use and 
sketches show a wide variety of items 
such as swings, climbing mazes, back- 
stops, merry-go-rounds, rings, ladders, 
teeters, goals, benches, tables, and so 
on. Jamison Manufacturing Company, 
8781 South Mettler Street, Los Angeles 
3, California. 


Equality, the original cross-number 
game, offers educational fun for players 
of all ages. Equipment consists of a 
colorful board, racks, and plastic play- 
ing tiles. A good addition to the table 
game stock for quiet game time or fam- 
ily night use, Equality may be played 
by one to four people. Noonan Enter- 
prises, 9128-R Park Avenue, Franklin 
Park, Illinois. 
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AguarIuM CONSTRUCTION IN THE HOME 
WorksHop — Leaflet FL— 315 (Re- 
vised April 1953) United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. 
C. Pp. 5. Free. 

BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF EpDuUCA- 
TION — Indiana University, Indiana 
and Midwest School Building Plan- 
ning Conference Proceedings. Vol. 
XXX, Nos. 5 and 6—September and 
November 1954. School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Pp. 123. $2.00. 

CutLpHoop Ruytums, Ruth Evans and 
Emma Battis. Chartwell House, Inc., 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
Pp. 227. $4.50. 

CurRICULUM DEsIGéNs IN PuysicaL Epu- 
CATION, Charles C. Cowell and Helen 
W. Hazelton. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 403. 
$5.50.* 

FoLk Dance Guipe. Fifth Annual Edi- 
tion. Box 342, Cooper Station, New 
York 3. Pp. 20. $.50. 

How to Hep CuHILpREN LEARN Music, 
Madeleine Carabo-Cone and Beatrice 
Royt. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 138. 
$3.50.* 

How to Teach Your Cui~tp ABpout 
Work, Ernest Osborne. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. Pg. 28. $.25. 

INDIANA BASKETBALL, Branch McCrack- 
en. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11. Pp. 224. $3.95." 

MILESTONES FOR MopeRN TEENS, John 
and Dorathea Crawford. Whiteside 
Press, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 190. $3.00.* 

Report FoR 1952-1954, A. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
655 Madison Avenue, New York 20. 
Pp. 126. Free. 





“HIGHLY RECOMMENDED.” 


—Recreation Magazine ¥ 


The Book of 
ARTS and CRAFTS 


MARGUERITE ICKIS and REBA ESH 


Over 1000 easy-to-do projects for 
. all ages, 500 illustrations. 


$4.95 at your bookstore or 


“ ASSOCIATION PRESS 
% 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
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SCARNE ON TEEKO, John Scarne. Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

ScHoot Music Hanpspook, Peter W. 
Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff. C. 
C. Birchard & Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston 16. Pp. 669. 
$5.00. 

ScIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF COACHING, 
John Bunn. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 306. 
$4.95.* 

SUPERVISION—PRINCIPLES AND METH- 
ops, Margaret Williamson. Woman’s 
Press, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. Pp. 170. $3.00. 

SypHILis: THE INVADER, Erik Barnouw 
and E. Gurney Clark. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

Warre Gate, Tue, Mary Ellen Chase. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 101 
Poplar Street, Scranton 9, Pennsyl- 
vania. Pp. 185. $3.00. 





Magazine Articles 











BEACH AND Poo, December 1954 

Portfolio: Wading Pools. 

Common Errors in Pool Design and 
Construction, Part Il, Charles W. 
Graves. 

Synchronized Swimming Exhibitions, 
II, Beulah Gundling. 

CALIFORNIA PARENT-TEACHER, January 
1955 

How Delinquent Are Our Children? 
Herman G. Stark. 

JourNnaL or Heattn, Puysicat Epuca- 

TION AND RecrEATION, January 1955 

A Boys Intra-Mural Sports Associa- 
tion, Julian U. Stein. 

Outdoor Recreational Lighting, 
Dewey R. Kruckeberg. 

Recreation—A Needed Hospital 
Service, R. S. Marnocha. 

Juggling for Fun, Helen Spencer. 

Nursinc OutLooK, January 1955 

Volunteer Recreation Workers Help 
the Chronically Ill, Marion L. 
Briggs. 

PARKS AND RECREATION, January 1955 

Aesthetics in Park Design, Mario 
Seta. 

Building and Operating Outdoor Ar- 





* These publications are available from the 
National Recreation Association at list price 
plus fifteen cents for each book ordered to 
cover postage and handling. Active Associate 
and Affiliate Members of the Association re- 
ceive a ten per cent discount on list price. 
Remittances should accompany orders from 
individuals; organiations and recreation de- 
partments will be billed on their official orders. 
Address orders to Combined Book Service, 
National Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


tificial Ice Rinks (Continued from 
December), George B. Caskey. 

La Roulotte de Montreal. 

Turfgrass for Schools and Play- 
grounds, J. R. Watson, Jr. 

Park MAINTENANCE, January 1955 

Restoring Turf and Stopping Erosion 
by Mechanical Renovation, Ernest 
Lindgren. 

Pressure Treated Wood for Cheap 
Construction and Low Mainte- 
nance, Gordon M. Quarnstrom. 

Sitting Around the Table with the 
Turf Researchers. 


25 ROUSING GOOD 
fully Pre-planned jn 


O 
, — FOLK PARTY FUN 


by DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


TIMES 


25 novel folk parties, outlined 
in every detail: decorations, 
costumes, gomes, music, dan- 
cing, foods, etc. “Highly rec- 
ommended.''—Recreation. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS new you c.,” 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Fun with Skits, Stunts and Stories 


Helen and Larry Eisenberg. Associa- 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 256. $2.95.* 


The 30,000 purchasers of their last 
book (publisher’s figures), will be glad 
to know that the Eisenbergs have done 
it again! Hot off the press (March 14) 
their new book follows the Handbook 
of Skits and Stunts with ddditional sug- 
gestions for social recreation groups, 
meetings, private parties, camps, school 
groups, chapel programs, and so on. 
The new material includes humorous 
stories as well. The authors say, “For 
many years we have had gratifying suc- 
cess with the use of humorous stories 
to be read aloud, so we recommend 
them to you.” Some of these are done 
in Spoonerism style or in German dia- 
lect, such as “Reddish Riden Hood” 
and are very funny. Others are adapted 
for group participation. 

Suggestions are given for a wide va- 
riety of uses for skits and stunts, such 
as in honoring people, promotion pur- 
poses, celebration of birthdays, illustra- 
tion and solving of group problems, fun 
at the dining table in camp, during 
meeting or conference recesses, to name 
a few. The stunts themselves are full of 
new ideas and materials. 

Recreation leaders of groups should 
not be without this book. 


Publicity in Action 
Herbert M. Baus. Harper & Brothers, 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
335. $4.50.* 


This is an excellent new handbook 
which belongs in the working library of 
every enterprising public or private 
agency, civic organization, volunteer 
group or charitable agency which must 
tell its story and move people to action. 
The author starts with a clarification of 
terms, makes clear the differentiation 
between publicity and public relations 
and explains promotion, propaganda, 
advertising, and goes on to deal with 
publicity as an essential not only for 
business but for such organizations as 
listed above. He discusses each step in 
the planning and effective placement of 
publicity, and surveys the uses of news- 
papers, magazines, radio, TV motion 
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pictures, direct mail campaigns, and 
display materials. The means of de- 
veloping word-of-mouth publicity are 
gone into; and throughout the book 
practical examples are used to illustrate 
the specific application of techniques. 

In his preface, Mr. Baus says, “If 
there is a secret in publicity, it lies in 
having enough energy, organizing abil- 
ity, and powers of self-expression to 
employ in any given situation the de- 
sirable combination of techniques which 
men have devised and tested for com- 
municating, and effectively applying 
them toward the achievement of an ob- 
jective.” 


Committee Common Sense 


Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker. 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 
158. $2.50. 


For those who are involved in group 
activity—in business, government, 
school, clubs, community organizations 
—these well-known authors offer the 
why, who, when, what, and how of 
committee operations, and answer the 
many questions that come up in regard 
to them. How do we appoint a com- 
mittee, get the right people for the right 
job? What are the qualifications of the 
committee chairman? What are his re- 
sponsibilities? How can we guarantee 
good attendance and make every meet- 
ing productive, and so on? The book 
is filled with pointers on how to avoid 
the frustrations of badly organized and 
improperly run committees. 


Through the Magnifying Glass 


Julius Schwartz. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 142. $2.50.* 


This little book is brimming with 
fascinating information and drawings 
which can introduce a child to a whole 
new world. It shows how, with an in- 
expensive magnifying glass, you can see 
such things as the fantastic faces of in- 
sects, the flashes of exploding atoms, 
how crystals grow into their perfect 
shapes, why it is hard to counterfeit 
money, and so on. 

The author has taught science in the 
public schools for the last twenty-five 


years. He is senior author of the book- 
let Adventures in Biology, which is used 
by the New York City schools. His first 
book for young readers, /t’s Fun to 
Know Why, is still popular. 


Developing YMCA Leaders for 
Physical Education Service 


Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. Pp. 84. $2.50.* 


This is a manual for the leader of 
leaders, prepared especially for the paid 
physical director who must give lead- 
ership to volunteer leaders. The YMCA 
is a leader among the national move- 
ments in the effective use of volunteers. 
For every employed secretary there are 
seventy-five laymen in volunteer service. 

The manual, although oriented in the 
YMCA, will be a helpful guide to lead- 
ers in other types of agencies. The em- 
phasis is on the responsibility and duty 
of the physical director for selecting, 
training and using lay leaders. There is 
interesting criteria here for analyzing 
and rating one’s self as a leader of lead- 
ers. Also, there are helpful suggestions 
on the selection, training and supervi- 
sion of volunteers. Two special plans 
for the development of leaders are out- 
lined: (1) the club organization plan, 
and (2) on the job training. Subjects 
and course content are suggested, and 
samples of how to develop topics, sea- 
son’s training program, and suggestions 
for the leader’s personal resource book 
are given. 

Many forms of recognition are in- 
cluded and devices for motivation are 
suggested, such as: uniforms, insignia, 
emblems, pins, cards, annual picture, 
certificates, citations, dinners, socials 
and special meetings. Methods of ex- 
pressing appreciation and the presenta- 
tion of awards in recognition of volun- 
teer service are dealt with in considera- 
ble detail. The manual should be helpful 
to students in training and professional 
personnel using volunteer leadership.— 
W. C. Sutherland, Director of Recrea- 
tion Personnel Service, NRA. 


Easter Idea Book 


Charlotte Adams. M. Barrows and 
Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


Just off press in time for holiday 
planning, the Easter [dea Book contains 
some clever tricks for table centerpieces 
and favors and recipes for a variety of 
foods, from main dishes to appropriate 
candies, punches, desserts. Placecards, 
Easter baskets, decorated eggs, gifts to 
make for children and for grown-ups, 
and some brief notes about Easter 
plants, pets, and cards are also included 
in Mrs. Adams’ attractive little book. 


* See footnote on page 143. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 





HELEN M. DAuUNCEY 


Social Recreation 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 
Social Recreation 


MILDRED SCANLON 
Social Recreation 


FRANK A, STAPLES 
Arts and Crafts 


March, April and May, 1955 


Phoenix, Arizona 
March 14-17 


Pasadena, California 
March 21-31 


Los Angeles County, California 
April 11-21 


Fontana, California 


April 25-28 


Kedding, California 
May 9-12 


Hayward, California 
May 16-19 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
May 31-June 3 
Manchester, Georgia 


March 7-10 


Cicero, Illinois 
March 14-17 


Pacific Northwest District 
April 4-May 12 

Tampa, Florida 

March 7-10 


Dade County, Florida 
March 14-17 


Hollywood, Florida 
March 21-24 


White Plains, New York 
March 29-April 1 


Fayette County, Kentucky 
May 2-5 


Wichita, Kansas 
May 16-19 


Missouri Recreation Workshop 
May 28-June 3 


Topeka, Kansas 
March 28-April 7 


Midland, Michigan 
May 23-26 


Henry T. Swan, Superintendent of Recreation, 2700 North 15th 
Avenue 


Edward E. Bignell, Director of Recreation, 1501 East Villa Street 
B. P. Gruendyke, Superintendent, Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation, 834 W. Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Bart R. McDermott, Director of Recreation 
Merritt A. Nelson, Superintendent of Recreation-Parks, City Hall 


Harold L. Teel, Superintendent, Park, Recreation and Parkway 
District, 1015 E Street 


George E. Hull, Assistant State 4-H Club Leader, Extension Service, 
County Agent Work 


C. V. Blankenship, Callaway Mills Company 


Alan B. Domer, Executive Director, Cicero Youth Commission, 
5341 W. Cermak Road 


W. H. Shumard, NRA District Representative, 2864 30th Avenue, 
W., Seattle, Washington 


Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 


> General Extension Division of Florida, University of Florida, 


Gainesville 


Carl Waite, Commissioner of Recreation, Administration Building 


John F. Gettler, Director, Fayette County Playground and Recrea- 
tion Board, 400 Lafayette Drive, Lexington 


Pat Haggerty, Superintendent of Recreation, Board of Park Com- 
missioners 


Robert L. Black, Community Recreation Assistant, Missouri Divi- 
sion of Resources and Development, Jefferson Bldg., Jefferson City 


R. Foster Blaisdell, Superintendent, Topeka Recreation Commission, 
Municipal Building 


David Russell, Director, Midland Community Center, 127 Townsend 
Street 





Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 


of the course listed above. 
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PHILEAS FOGG. 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 


NGINE 93 streaked through Arizona, its 
KE eight steel wheels flailing the track. 
And when the young lady at the controls 
thought the engineer wasn’t looking, she 
opened up the throttle another notch. 


She was Nellie Bly, reporter for the New 
York World. And she was in a big hurry 
to reach Jersey City and beat a fictional 
man in a trip around the globe. The man’s 
name was Phileas Fogg, phlegmatic Eng- 
lish hero of a popular novel by M. Jules 
Verne: Around The World In 80 Days. 


And beat him she did— in just over 72 
days—with only one dangerous incident. 
A “titled cad” tried to flirt with her in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, but even he 
subsided when she threatened to signal 


the nearest U. S. man-of-war. 


M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he heard 
her triumph. And all 1890 America 
cheered. For hers was the authentic Ameri- 
can spirit that translates dreams into prac- 


tical realities. 


It’s the same spirit that lives in today’s 
160 million Americans, who—far from 
incidentally —are the real assets making 
U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one of the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not profit by your faith in your 
fellow Americans and yourself? Guard 
your future, and your country’s, by buying 


Bonds regularly ! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this pu 
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Seer: 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, for as long as 19 years 
and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regu- 
larly where you bank. For your own security, 
and your country’s too, save with United States 


Savings Bonds! 


SAFE AS AMERICA~ 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


blication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 














